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J. MARION SIMS, M.D. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a peculiarly marked organization, 
not because of size, but in consequence of qual- 
ity. There is no waste-power in your nature, but 
every faculty and affection appears to be appro- 
priate to its use,so far as it goes. Your strength 
of character lies in a few faculties, rather than in 
the combined action of the whole. The nervous 
temperament appears to be predominant, which 
bas so controlling an influence as to make very 
serious inroads upon your vital power and health. 
You could exhaust yourself very much by going 
to the extent of your mental powers. Your mo- 
tive organization is naturally good, but it is a 
motive power coming more from the Will-princi- 
ple than from large and strong bones and mus- 
cles. The vital temperament is inadequate to its 
task, so that before your work is half done you 
begin to fail for the want of vital power. The 
excitability of your organization is great, and 
your mind becomes easily warmed up to the sub- 
ject that engages your attention. You have only 
a full degree of constitutional power. Your great 
defect is in a want of body, in strength of the 
nourishing principle, and in the lymphatic condi- 
tions of the body. 





Your phrenological devel- 
opments indicate the follow- 
ing qualities of mind: Your 
head, as a whole, is high, 
and rather narrow and long. 
Those faculties that give spe- 
cial selfishness with refer- 
ence to property, that give 
cunning and tact, that give 
hardness and severity of 
mind, are defective ; while 
those that give social feel- 
ing, sensitiveness, ambition, 
unconquerable will and te- 
nacity of purpose, joined to 
intellectual power, are large- 
ly developed. 

You are powerfully stimu- 
lated to action through the 
influence of your social na- 
ture. Your interest in man- 
kind, in the improvement of 
the race, in the happiness of 
the family and domestic cir- 
cle, has been one of the 
strongest incentives to effort 
that you are conscious of 
possessing. It may appear 
to be a secondary motive ; 
still, it was at the foundation 
in the commencement. The 
love-principle is strong. You 
are warm and intense in — 
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your affection, and capable of being very devoted 
in your love. You also are fond of children—are 
much interested in the family as a whole, and in 
the children in particular, but you form only few 
general attachments. You move in society with 
a cordial manner and easily make friends, but 
you are not tied to your friends. You only love 
them as long as they do that which appears 
proper. You have great love of place, and coun- 
try, and home, and you desire to have a home of 
your own, and nothing but necessity would take 
you away from it. Another very leading quality 
of your mind comes from your application, power 


of concentration, observation, and the ability of 
giving up your entire thought to the subject un- 
der consideration. This faculty, joined to your 
will-power, gives you ability to hold on and per- 
severe in any one channel so long as is necessary. 
Your successes depend very much upon this abil- 
ity to hold your mind and concentrate your power 
until you have brought all your energy and tal- 
ent to bear in the direction under consideration ; 
while another man with much more power, in the 
absence of this faculty, would fail to accomplish 
what you do. 

You are combative, but not destructive; are 
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resolute and disposed to resist and overcome, but 
you naturally shrink from causing pain or exhib- 
iting hardness or severity of mind. Your success 
as a surgeon never arose from the pleasure you 
took in doing severe operations, as such, where 
pain was to be inflicted, but your will-power, am- 
bition, application, self-government, and desire to 
do good has led you to suppress your sympathies 
for the time being, that you might accomplish the 
ultimate good, for naturally you dislike to cause 
pain or hurt the feelings of others, and under or- 
dinary circumstances you are liable to be ineffi- 
cient for the want of the influences of this faculty. 
You are nice and delicate about your food—not 


given to undue indulgence of the appetite. If | 


you form any habits of indulgence connected with 
stimulants, it would be to keep up your nervous 
system, and enable you to perform your labor, 
rather than to gratify an alimentive desire. 

You are not adapted to business as a financier 
—would make a poor merchant—have but little 
talent to lay up and keep property ; but the more 
money you make, the more you are inclined to 
spend. You need more worldly wisdom, tact, 
management, economy, and power to conceal your 
feelings ; but you are exceedingly cautious, watch- 
fal, anxious, solicitous, and disposed to take all 
things into account which have a bearing upon 
your particular department of business, and can 
not lay down your watchfulness and let things 
You are exceedingly am- 
You are power- 
fully stimulated by the influences of Approbative- 
ness, to make of yourself as much as possible; are 
not necessarily vain and affected, but you would 
like to immortalize yourself in some manner by 


slide along carelessly. 
bitious—few persons more so. 


way of gratifying this faculty; are also proud 
and manly; have self-love and a high degree of 
self-respect; can be quite dignified. 
the most prominent traits of your character is in- 
domitable will, giving strength of purpose, tenac- 
ity of mind, unchanging, unbending determina- 
tion that knows no submission until your energies 
are entirely prostrated. 


Your moral faculties exhibit a great amount of 


justice and humanity, and, in fact, this class of 
faculties, when compared with the animal, is very 
well developed; but that feature of the moral 
brain which leads to a religious life and inclines 
to the observance of forms and ceremonies, and 
that disposes one to have confidence in creeds and 
doctrinal subjects, as such, appears to be want- 
ing; but the sense of justice, love of moral truth 
and uprightness, and the desire to sustain funda- 
mental principles connected with sympathy, hu- 
manity of feeling, philanthropy, and regard for 
the general welfare of society, constitute your 
highest moral elements. 

You have a good degree of respect and regard 
for superiors and sacred subjects, as such, and are 
comparatively hopeful and conscious of a future 
state, but are quite a doubter in all things re- 
quiring faith. 

Your mechanical talent is constitutionally about 
average, but, having a mechanical task to per- 
form, you are able to use your ingenuity to its 
utmost capacity ; but your success in mechanical 
affairs depends more upon your intelligence, your 
understanding of principles, and the way in 
which things should be done, than on natural 
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skill in the use of tools. You can invent what 
you can not put into execution, and in your in- 
ventions you fail to bring in all the details and 
minutise so as to be a perfect guide to another in 
carrying your plans into execution. 

Your sense of the poetical and ideal appears to 
be good. Your thoughts are rather elevated and 
expanded, and you are well qualified to enjoy the 
sublime and beautiful in nature. You can copy 
quite well, and adapt yourself to different cir- 
cumstances, do different kinds of work, and show 
considerable versatility of talent through the in- 
fluence of imitation; are particularly fond of fun ; 
quite quick to perceive a joke, and to turn things 
into a funny, mirthful channel. As a physician, 
you frequently render yourself agreeable to your 
suffering patients by your playful and entertain- 
ing manner. 

Your intellectual faculties form no inferior part 
of your mental constitution. Your perceptive 
organs, as a class, are favorably developed, but 
they have been highly cultivated and vigorously 
exercised, so that, abstractly speaking, they are 
more active than they are powerful ; through the 
influence of your temperament you can bring 
them, as well as other smaller faculties, into such 
vigorous exercise for the time being, as to do the 
duties of organs more strong by nature; still, 
their influence, as a whole, is inferior to your 
power of reason and investigation. You think so 
easily that you are scarcely conscious that you 
are thinking, and your thoughts and feelings are 
so connected that you are hardly aware of the 
process by which you arrive at results. Were it 
a greater labor to you to think, you would be more 
conscious of your ability. 

Your ideas of form and outline, perception of 
proportions, ability to study parts, so as to adapt 
one thing to another, is excellent. You seldom fail 
to perceive the exact proportions to be given, so 
that you measure very accurately by theeye. You 
have a good development of Weight, which gives 
you sense of gravitation and power to carry a 
steady hand. Knowledge of colors and Order is 


less good. Your memory of facts and of words 


is good, while that of dates and of music is only 


average. Your ability to converse is not equal to 
that of thought, and you would not excel as a lec- 
turer, nor in free, copious conversation, but you 
talk to the purpose, and you give off ideas, rather 
than clothe them in fascinating drapery. You are 
decidedly intuitive in your perception of charac- 
ter and motives, of results and of principles. 


You can be bland and affable, yet you are | 


more known for clearness, density, compactness, 
and correctness of mind than for smoothness and 
persuasiveness. You will generally get credit for 
possessing more mind than you really do, because 


you have so much industry and power to bring 


out your results, and because the quality and 


kind of mind you have necessarily leads to doing | 


that which will gain public notoriety; yet your 
organization is a remarkable one, and your posi- 


tion in society the result of a most industrious | 


use of all the powers you possess. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. J. Marion Sims, the world-famed founder | 


and attending surgeon of the New York State 
Woman's Hospital, was born in Lancaster District, 
8. C., on the 25th day of January, 1813, during 
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the last war with Great Britain ; his father, Col. 
John Sims, being at that time an officer in the 
American army. 

He received his preparatory education in the 
Franklin Academy in his native place, then under 
the charge of Rev. Henry Connelly, now residing 
at Newburgh, on the Hudson, and entered the 
South Carclina College, at that time under the 
presidency of the distinguished Thomas Cooper, at 
the age of seventeen, and graduated with distinc- 
tion two years after. 


While at college, young Sims was noted for his 
acute powers of analysis, and the readiness with 
which he detected the errors and fallacies in the 
propositions submitted for his consideration, and 
for a remarkable inventive talent. On leaving 
college he commenced the study of medicine, at- 
tending his first course of lectures at Charleston, 
under the eminent Professors Dickson, Moultrie, 
and Frost, and subsequently graduated at Jeffer- 
son Medical College, in 1835, having received the 
instructions of Professors Pattison, Revere, and 
M‘Clelland. Soon after he married a daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Bartlett Jones, and settled in 1836 
at Montgomery, Alabama, where he commenced 
the professional career in which he has since be- 
come so distinguished. Before entering college, 
and while pursuing the stady of Greek under Dr. 
Mittag, he was offered the privilege of filling a 
vacancy in the Military School at West Point, by 
Gen. James Blair. Delicate health alone prevent- 
ed his accepting the appointment, as he had strong 
military tastes, and had ex: ressed a preference 
for the army—his father and one of his brothers 
being military men, and his family from Revolu- 
tionary fighting stock. 

On commencing his professional career at Mont- 
gomery, he soon becamedistinguished as a surgeon, 
and commanded a wide range of practice, difficult 
cases coming to him from all the Southern States, 
He also contributed several valuable papers to the 
** American Journal of Medical Sciences,” one of 
which, on the “* Pathology and Treatment of Tris- 
mus Nascentium” (lockjaw in infants), was the 
first satisfactory solution of that singular form of 
disease, and his theory was universally recognized 
by the profession as a most valuable contribution 
to medical science. This was followed by his cel- 
ebrated paper on the “ Treatment of Vesico-Vagi- 
nal Fistula” by the use of silver wire as a suture, 
which is justly claimed as the most valuable ad- 
dition made to surgery during the present century. 
In 1845 he established a private hospital at his own 
expense in Montgomery, in which for four years, 
at a cost of over $10,000, he conducted a series 
of philosophical experiments resulting in this brill- 
iant and important discovery, which is being ap- 
plied in every department of surgery with revola- 
tionary success. During the whole of this experi- 
mental period he was suffering ‘rom a wasting 
climatic disease, which was aggravated by the in- 
numerable calls upon his professional skill, and by 
his intense devotion to a special field of cbservation 
and experiment, which finally resulted in bringing 
him to the verge of the grave and his discoveries 
to completion at the same time. Having himself 
given up all hopes of life, Dr. Sims prepared 
monograph, with wood-cut illustrations of his in- 
struments and discoveries, as his final contribution 
to humanity and science, yielding up his long 
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cherished hopes of being able to establish a woman’s 
hospital, and the organization of medical practice 
into a series of specialties. He passed some time 
at Cooper’s Well, in Mississippi, after havnig been 
compelled to abandon work, and in 1853, he, with 
his wife and family, came northward, and finally 
settled in New York. 

While observing the progress of his own case, his 
acute powers of analysis soon detected the most 
delicate effects produced by different kinds of food 
and medicine upon his system, and he soon decided 
upon a course of diet which finally resulted in his 
complete restoration to health and usefulness. 
When the writer of this sketch first saw him, on 
the 7th of May, 1854, Dr. Sims had been for nearly 
a year confined to a diet entirely of unseasoned 
food. He had up to this time, with a few excep- 
tions, received no special sympathy or personal 
recognition from the medical profession, although 
the importance of his discoveries was conceded. 

About this time Mr. James Beattie, a former 
patient of Dr. Sims, met Mr. H. L. Stuart, of this 
city, whom he introduced to Dr. Sims as a gentle- 
man who would be likely to understand his discov- 
eries, and take an active interest in his plans for 
the establishment of a special hospital for the 
treatment of the diseases of women, in the city of 
New York. After a careful examination of the 
whole subject, Mr. Stuart suggested a line of pol- 
icy which resulted in placing the whole matter be- 
fore the medical profession and the public by means 
of a lecture on the necessity and importance of a 
woman's hospital in this city, delivered by Dr. 
Sims on the 18th of May, 1854, at Stuyvesant In- 
stitute, and through notices in the leading journals, 
whose editors very generally sympathized with 
the enterprise. 

This lecture called out over four hundred doc- 
tors on a stormy night, and was a triumphant 
success, and in an hour placed Dr. Sims in a 
most commanding position before the public 
and the profession, the members of which, 
to their great honor, immediately, as one man, 
came to the cordial support of this noble and 
beneficent enterprise. At the close of the lec- 
ture, Dr. John H. Griscom arose, in the midst 
of a profound silence, and proposed that the 
tianks of the assembly, and of the medical pro- 
fession of the city and country, be tendered to 
Dr. Sims for his able, eloquent, and convincing 
lecture; and that Dr. Edward Delafield, then 
present, should take the chair, and Dr. Edward 
L. Beadle act as secretary, and the assembly 
resolve itself into a meeting, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a committee, to consist of five medical 
men and five laymen, which should take into eon- 
sideration the best means of carrying Dr. Sims’ 
plans into effect—all of which was unanimously 
adopted. This committee consisted of Drs. John 
W. Francis, Valentine Mott, Alexander H. Stevens, 
Edward Delafield, Horace Green, and Dr. Sims. 
Mr. Peter Cooper and Erastus C. Benedict were the 
only laymen ever named on the committee. 

After continued efforts during eight months an in- 
terest began to be manifested by several benevolent 
ladies, among whom were Mrs. Elisha Peck, Mrs. 
T. C. Doremus, Mrs. David Codwise, Mrs. William 
B. Astor, and others, who finally formed themselves 
into a Woman’s Hospital Association, under whose 
auspices the Woman’s Hospital was opened at 88 
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Madison Avenue, Dr. Sims holding the position of 
attending surgeon, with the other medical mem- 
bers of the committee for a consulting board. 

In the outset the Common Council donated 
$2,500 toward the support of the new institu:ion, 
which would accommodate about forty patients, 
and many of our most wealthy and influential cit- 
izens subscribed liberally in its behalf. 

A large number of very difficult cases have been 
treated and cured, and the practicability of a State 
Woman’s Hospital demonstrated. 

A charter has been secured from the State Leg- 
islature, and a large and influential board of gov- 
ernors named, with $10,000 in money appropriated 
by the State, with the promise of a much larger 
sum when the Hospital is fully organized. 

Steps have already been taken to procure from 
the city a beautiful site between Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth streets, and Fourth and Lexington ave- 
nues, with every prospect of success. The thirteen 
trustees of the “‘ Bard Fund,” now amounting to 
$50,000, are all members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, and that sum will doubtless be applied to 
the erection of the hospital building. 

All this has grown out of the discoveries and 
persistent la ors of Dr. Sims, who has extended 
his observations in his hospital practice, until he 
has gained much valuable information on the 
treatment of the diseases of women, all of which 
he placed before the profession on the 18th of last 
month, when he delivered the annual oration be- 
fore the Academy of Medicine, in the new hall of 
the New York Historical Society, which was ded- 
icated on the preceding night by the splendid ad- 
dress of Dr. John W. Francis. 





THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS, 


AS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
BRAIN AND MIND FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


NO. VI. 

17. So long as we accept the idea that man has 
come up by slow degrees from the brutes—the 
idea, that is, that he has been developed through 
the changes of ages into what he is, instead of 
being created, or first coming into being, essen- 
tially just what he now is, so long we shall neces- 
sarily look upon him as being, when just emerg- 
ing into his human condition, an infant in intel- 
lect and a savage in disposition. Whatever may 
be true as to the mode of man’s origin, geological 
facts abundantly prove that the six “days of cre- 
ation” were six long periods of time—six ages, 
the length of any one of which may have been six 
thousands, or it may have been as many millions, 
of years. No exact length can be set to these 
periods ; it is only known that the changes they 
included, such as the deposit of hundreds of feet 
thickness of rock by sediment falling from the 
water of an overlying ocean, must have been ex- 
tremely slow, and the periods themselves, there- 
fore, were correspondingly long. Suppose, then, 
we go back antecedent to the commencement of 
human history, as given in the Mosaic account, 
for a period of ten thousand or one hundred thou- 
sand years. According to advocates of the de- 
velopment hypotheses, man was then on his up- 
ward pilgrimage from the condition of a plant, 
and then of mollusc, and then of a quadruped, 
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and lastly of a quadrumanous animal (as the 
orang), toward the human form, structure, and 
attributes. We will say nothing at present about 
the offensiveness of this view, nor of its debasing 
tendencies. We simply say what must be true, 
that if that theory be admitted, man was some- 
where on that ascending inclined plane of uni- 
versal being ; he was then at some point between 
the known extremes of life—between the mosses 
or the tadpoles below, and ningteenth-century 
workers and thinkers above. Either he had or 
had not yet lost his caudal appendage, as do the 
tadpoles, and put forth legs. If the latter change 
had occurred, then he either had or had not lost 
his hoofs, or claws, as the case may be; and if he 
had divested himself alike of hoofs (or claws) and 
tail, and had exchanged the procumbent for the 
erect posture, and had begun to feel the god-like 
destiny and power of the future stirring within 
him, then we may safely say he had now become 
Man; and as such we may inquire into his de- 
gree of development—-his individual and social 
status. 


Since, then, at some point in the past, if the 
development theory be sound, man must have 
come forth from lower life, as the butterfly from 
the chrysalis, we may suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that this occurred at a period of ten 
thousand years previous to the completion of the 
*« six days ;” that is, as represented in the Biblical 
account, at some time in the early part of the 
sixth day. What now was the condition of this 
man? Was he ferocious, so that the beasts whose 
company he had just quit were still kept in awe, 
or mastered in direct contest, by the remains of 
beasthood which he retained within him? All his- 
tory and analogy, and language just as strongly, 
point to the warmer latitudes as those in which 
man first made his appearance. But the warmer 
latitudes swarm with ferocious beasts, and reptiles 
at once of monstrous power and deadly venom. And 
equally well do we know that in the course of his- 
tory, in every country, as man multiplies, beasts 
and reptiles disappear. As, then, man in the days 
of his origin must have been less numerous, beasts 
and reptiles must have been more so. How, then, 
could the former defend and perpetuate himself? 
If by the remains of brutal prowess in himself, 
then these were actively exercised in such defense, 
and their exercise must have been constant. Then 
man’s progress must have been by a growth and 
enlargement of his Combative, Destructive, and 
Secretive faculties; but, in truth, we know that 
his development is always, and must be, marked 
by the very opposite change—the diminution of 
strength in these powers, and the enlargement of 
the knowing and emotional elements. I find it im- 
possible to understand, then, how the new-fledged 
man, having cast off his claws, horns, hoofs, or 
other weapons of defense—being many centuries 
yet in advance of the time when his intellect 
should so expand as to suggest to him the bow, the 
hatchet, or the spear—and being necessarily a feeble 
minority in the midst of the fierce and gigantic 
brutes of torrid climes, and still more of the pre- 
Adamite @#tth, (as fossils prove that then both the 
plant and the brute world throve in a luxuriance of 
growth and power to us unknown)—I can not un- 
derstand, I say, how the new man ever came for- 
ward intellectually and emotionally from such a 
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state of development; or if he tended so to do, 
why, as he lost his brute-principle and power of 
instinctive self-defense, he did not fall an easy and 
complete prey to the superabundant principle of 
brute-force, ferocity, and venom that swarmed 
over the woods and plains, crept upon or teemed 
forth from the surface of the earth, had its eyries 
and its lairs on rocks and in trees, and darted 
from the coverts of the river, lake, and ocean-bot- 
toms, and dealt a certain death to those who might 
seek safety in the waters. This is only one of the 
many dilemmas in which this theory of the origin 
of the human in the bestial involves us, and from 
each of which escape seems impossible. [See Art. 
No. V. of this series.] By what means was the 
chasm between the wolf and the savage hunter 
bridged over in the race, and the latter preserved 
from perishing ? 

But it was not necessary that we should con- 
tiflue to argue this point. We say that so long as 
a development-theory of the origin of man obtains, 
it is inevitable that we regard him as having be- 
gun his human career as an infant in understand- 
ing, and in character a semi-brute. But we have 
shown, as we think, that the development-theories 
involve too many contradictions of facts and laws 
of nature to be admitted. It follows, therefore, 
that we are not driven to admit any such suppo- 
sition as that of the original babyism or semi- 
brutism of the human species. Introduced into 
the present state, as we seem compelled to believe 
it was, by an act of direct creation, the race may 
have been—and from a consideration of the intel- 
ligence required to secure food and repel wild 
beasts, we may safely say it must have been— 
created at a point, comparatively, hich rather 
than low in the human scale. We shal? plainly 
state our idea if we say that the first men—the 
* Adam” of the race—were undoubtedly, in intel- 
ligence and elevation of feeling, quite above the 
grade which we now see exemplified in South Sea 
Islanders, Bushmen, and wild Australians. We 
merely say this is our opinion; but it is founded 
upon a logical basis—the necessity of direct cre- 
ation as the origin of man, and the necessity of his 
possessing the means of self-défense and perpetuity. 

We have heard reported the saying of a certain 
prominent divine, now constantly officiating in an 
orthodox church within the limits of our State, 
to the effect that ‘“‘ Adam probably began life as a 
great baby.” Well, if he did, then he so ended it, 
and so did a hundred generations after him! For 
the development of the general human mind is 
extremely slow, and not at all, in point of time, 
like the development of an individual up from 
infancy to manhood. When the possibility of 
mental growth has reached the pitch it has now 
attained in Christendom, we see at once that a 
well-constituted, bright child makes, from its 
birth to the age of forty years, an advance fully 
or almost equal to that of the race during at least 
the last six thousand years! We must not sup- 
pose, then, that the “great baby” could have 
become an actively-thinking, self-protecting man 
in thirty or even forty years’ time. That would 
be contrary to all analogy. If forty generations 
secured the requisite growth in the brain of such 
# one, to bring about the change we have indicated, 
it would be well. The “ great baby” must have 
perished miserably in a pristine world such as 
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ours was, and then the divine would not have 
been here to conjecture about him. 

It may be said that all this is specu/ation—that 
it is far removed from the walks of positive sci- 
Suppose it to be so: then we have only to 
say, let those who concoct theories offensive to 
their fellow-men cease to speculate, and answers 
will by necessity cease to be proposed. But spec- 
ulative minds have opened this question, and it 
must certainly be allowed to others to reply with 
such weapons as they have—with speculation, if 


ence, 


that alone be found--but with ratiocination based 
upon immutable laws of nature, when that can be 
attained, as we venture to hope it has been in the 
present inquiry. Still, if the question, in an as- 
pect degrading and demoralizing to mankind, had 
never been opened, and both sides could still be 
patiently engaged in accumulating facts for future 
and more successful reasoning, it would doubtless 
have been better. 

18. That man began his career as a type and 
species of beings on this earth with a compara- 
tively high, rather than low, degree of intellectual 
and moral development, is the point to which we 
seem now to have attained. Why, then, it will be 
here asked, have we even now heathen who are 
evidently far below the degree of elevation thus 
supposed—cannibals, wild men, brutal savages? 
This inquiry brings me to the law which I set out 
originally to deduce from the facts of history and 
the conclusions of reason, and which will be found 
foreshadowed in the first article of the present 
series. [See the PHren Jour. for April.)] That 
law may be thus stated : 


The development of the human race, within the 
historic period, and therefore in all past and 
Suture time, takes place, not by a uniformly pro- 
gressive nor by a uniformly retrograde move- 
ment, but by a series of osc1LLaTions between 
certain high and low points of manifestation ; 
and these oscillations, occupying long and un- 
equal ages of time, will probably, but not by any 
inherent necessity in the nature of things, result 
in an actual, slow elevation of the spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and social type and character of the 
race. 

19. This view, I think, approves itself to the 
thinking mind at a glance, as being consistent 
with the general scope of our observation and ex- 
perience, and as furnishing a true epitome of hu- 
man history. The proofs of an early and remark- 
able activity of the human mind in the remote 
countries of China, Hindostan, Arabia, and even 
Ethiopia, are abundant. This activity preceded 
the rise of letters and philosophy in Greece; and 
the wisdom of these countries furnished the fount- 
ains at which the first Grecian sages drank in the 
love of learning and the dreams of human ele- 
vation. The crystallized and unchangeable type 
of the Chinese and Hindoo mind stands in strange 
contrast with the glimpses which history and tra- 
dition give us of their early advances iff the prac- 
tical arts, in government, and in speculative phil- 
osophy. Either from these, or just as strangely, 
out of the wilds of Arabia, there came to Greece 
and to the modern world the conception, and, in 
a fair degree, the realization of a science of mathe- 
matics. Egypt was more immediately the cradle 
of Grecian philosophy and letters; but Egypt was 
only a borrower. Hindostan and Meroé, the lat- 
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ter an insular state (made such by rivers) of 
ancient Ethiopia, receive the credit of having been 
her tutors. Of Meroé. Taylor, in his “ Manual of 
History,” says: ‘Its monuments bear evident 
marks of being the models for the wondrous edi- 
fices of Egypt.” And Anthon finds that many of 
the ancient writers acknowledge that Meroé was 
the “‘ cradle of the religious and political insti- 
tutions of Egypt; that here the arts and sciences 
arose; that here hieroglyphic writing was dis- 
covered ; and that temples and pyramids had al- 
ready sprung up in this quarter, while Egypt 
still remained ignorant of their existence.” 


Thus China and Hindostan had their day of in- 
tellectual and social culmination, and then sunk 
to a frozen level of semi-barbarism, from which, 
it would seem, they are almost incapacitated to 
arise. Meroé was the focus of arts and of 
thought, and the great thoroughfare of the trade 
of a hemisphere, before the times of Moses or of 
Solon; and now she too is inhabited by a stereo- 
typed semi-barbarism—the very conception of 
her former grandeur being above the capacity of 
her present population. Media, Persia, Baby- 
lonia, Tadmor in the wilderness, Tyre, Jerusalem, 
Carthage—each had its day of elevation, of mental 
activity and commercial greatness ; and each has 
sunk either to entire extinction or to passivity, 
stupidity, and ignominy. Then came Greece and 

tome, the history of whose exaltation and rapid 
decline is too well known to need comment. 
After these fell, Arabia still radiated her trea- 
sures of science and art. Northern Africa and 
Spain were for a time the world’s teachers. And 
when all the light of all the ancient sources had 
well-nigh died out under the flood of northern 
barbarism that rolled over Europe, then by ac- 
cident the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
without the conflagration of all her stores of 
learning or the massacree of all her monks— 
which was plainly only an accidental circum- 
stance—drove those monks, with their treasured 
copies of old authors, forth over Europe, and 
thus scattered the seeds that resulted in a slow, 
tedious, almost hopeless revival of literature—in 
kindling anew the taste for speculation and re- 
search, which have finally resulted in the won- 
ders of the nineteenth century! That this for- 
tunate result was clearly an accident no one can 
dispute. The world’s thought came within a 
stone’s throw of suffering fotad/y the fate which 
it had once before partially realized in the burn- 
ing of the Alexandrian library. How shall we 
say that unfform or unswerving progress is the 
law of the world when we see this pretended law 
so often hinging on accident? Perhapses, strokes 
of good fortune—these are not the stuff of which 
immutable natural law is made; this can only be 
predicated where the grounds on which it rests 
are necessary and inevitable. But who will say 
that there was any necessity in the circumstance 
of the preservation and re-dissemination of learn- 
ing at Constantinople? Nay, more; granting 
that this did take place, or even, for argument’s 
sake, that it was a necessary result, who does not 
see that already, and in spite of all this, the in- 
tellect, the sentiment, the social and artistical 
development in mankind, had sunk to a position 
ages of time below that occupied by Greece in the 
days of her philosophers; and that ages of time 
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were re-consumed iu the slow, uncertain struggle 
out of this unhappy position ? 

Thus is our view fully sustained. 
man have gone up and come down again in suc- 
cessive grand oscillations—great spiritual waves 
—to making up the material of which the indi- 
viduals of whole nations contributed in various 


Mind and 


degrees, while during the successive phases of 
each wave ages have rolled away. It may be 
said that in one sense this movement has been 
constant—that it has been a springing of higher 
development in nations constantly farther to the 
west—that progress finds its law in the watch- 
word, *‘ Westward the Star of Empire.” We 
fear this law will be found to be as easily under- 
mined as the other. Its chief recommendation 
even now is that it feeds an unreflecting national 
vanity. First, then, let us recollect that the 
** Star of Empire” does not always bring progress, 
but often a blighting despotism. But if we mean 
by this adage the star of mental enlargement, let 
us see whether in this sense itis true. This has 
not always moved westward. In Asia it was 
doubtless from the north southward, how long we 
can not say; but Philosophy, with her seat on 
the banks of the Ganges, acknowledged her nor- 
thern origin. From Mero&é to Egypt, and thence 
to Greece, it was for centuries steadily to the 
northward, with no westward tendency. From 
the decline of the Western Empire until the over- 
throw of that of the East, it was, and for near a 
thousand years, eastward ; so far as it was not 
stationary altogether. We can not accept the 
flattering conclusion. And if we did, what would 
it availus? Why,simply it would say to us that 
the scepter of intellect and manhood, having been 
wielded by us for some hundreds of years, should 
then pass on to Oceanica, or again to decrepid 
China ! 

20. Oscillatiog has been the law of mind, of 
virtue, of manhood, and of truth, since history 
began. And how do we know that we interpret 
aright the signs of the times, when we claim that 
even now the Anglo-American type of man is not 
suffering the preliminary stage of a moral and 
national decline? What startling questions the 
fraud, the crime, the short-sightedness, and the 
weakness of our commercial life during the past 
few years and months, force upon us! But sup- 
pose the tendencies of the American mind to be 
all that covld be hoped or desired—and we regret 
to acknowledge that we believe it not yet to be 
all of this—yet even then can we overlook the 
looming cloud in the northeast, the growing 
power of Russia? When England in her rotten- 
ness and France in her frivolity have gone down 
before the great Northern Bear, whut prey will be 
so tempting as the United States? Recall the 
memorable prophecy of Napoleon : ‘‘ In fifty years 
Europe will be either republican or Cossack.” 
Fifty years have not passed ; but within a month 
the Russian autocrat has been walking through 
the inviting fields of Southern Europe, ostensib/y 
merely for friendly intercourse with her mon- 
archs. Would it sound strange to say that within 
two centuries we should have entered on a second 
experience of the ‘Dark Ages,” to which the ef- 
feminate virtue of civilized nations, and the super- 
abundant brute-force of the northern transatlantic 
hordes, seem again to be pointing ? 
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It may be said that our thoughts take their 
character from the unhappy circumstances of the 
times. Allow us, then, to recall a few sentences 
written and published in this series in April last, 
when our country apparently floated on a sea of 
prosperity, even if not, as political events long de- 
clared, upon a tide of justice and honor. We 
then said, ‘* Nations rise and fall like the waves 
of the sea;” 
spiritual vibration through the long sweep of 
centuries! The soul of one nation is greater to- 
day ; that of some other, centuries hence.” “If 
we carefully examine the manhood and the piety 
of nations, we shall find that these show similar 
fluctuations. * * * The national brain is a 
conqueror in one age, and a driveling slave in an- 
other. But that the aggregate development of 
the human mind, and of course of the human 
brain and.cranium which correspond to it, are 
still far below the completeness, the elevation, 
and the comparative perfection of which we have 
reason to believe them ultimately capable, is 
rendered too apparent by the recent and present 
history of the commercial and political movements 
and the social state of the world, to require of us 
a word of comment. 

21. If the views now proposed are correct, we 
have no reason to believe that the human race 
has ever existed at any lower grade of intel- 
ligence—at a point any nearer to the infant or 
the brute—than some of its varieties are even 
now found to be; and very possibly not so low. 
It is thus rendered highly probable that, in par- 
ticular nations or in the whole race, there has 


waves which are “marks of a 


been a “ Fall”’—a universal declension toward 
ignorance and vice; or even that this Fall has 
been with some branches or all of the race often 
repeated. This will account for the almost uni- 
versal tradition of a Fall held by nations widely 
remote ; of which the “ golden age,” followed by 
those of “silver,” “ brass,” and “iron,” as taught 
by the classic poets, is an example. Indeed, the 
“* Dark Ages” were such a Fall; and it is very 
evident that, in many particulars, the brain and 
mind of man have not yet recovered from the prints 
left by the iron heel of that disastrous period. 

22. But if the human race has thus fallen, once 
or frequently, it may suffer the same intellectual 
and moral declension again. This is an inevitable 
consequence. Accidents have alone prevented a 
total extinction of past civilizations; accident 
may not stand the race in stead in the future, 
That the consciences of men are less active and 
tender toward right and truth now than they 
were in some of the ages gone by, we assume as 
proven by the history of the two periods. That 
this is a temporary declension we earnestly hope. 
But suppose it is not. Suppose men and women 
in all the relations of business, society, and do- 
mestic life become still less instead of more con- 
scientious, what will be the result? We are pro- 
gressing wonderfully in science and arts; but 
neither locomotives nor telegraphs are teaching 
us to “‘do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
The prevalent aspirations of the age 
The business 


with God.” 
are material and base, or frivolous. 
of our government is, last and least of all, to be- 
stow a thought on actual equality, justice, or 
human-ward elevation. But if any declare it is 
otherwise, what assurance have they of its con- 
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tinuing so? The hardest task set before humanity 
is to reason aright; and one error of political, 
social, or religious theory leads us through a 
labyrinth of argument and perhaps bloodshed for 
centuries, before we cast the beam from our eyes 
eand see clearly again. 

The upward progress of the race is therefore no 
more a necessary and certain, than it is a con- 
stant result. Men may continually reason amiss 
and see falsely, even with the best of intentions ; 
how, then, where they are reckless of all results, 
or positively criminal in their purposes? Yet we 
retain our youthful faith, built on hope, rather 
than on reason, that the result of all this strug- 
gle of ages will be a slow and real advance. We 
believe that it wi// result in an enlargement and 
strengthening of the higher faculties of the uni- 
versal soul of man, and in a subordination of his 
lower powers; but we do not believe, as we once 
did, that it must do so—that there is a necessity 
in the scheme of life which compels the result we 
desire. Nay, more; the experience of the last six 
years has proved to our minds that an overween- 
ing ‘confidence in the certainty and necessity of 
human advancement has done vast moral and 
social mischief, and has put back for generations, 
instead of forwarding, that very growth of man 
of which it so much vaunted. A few have held 
fast by their sober judgment, and while they have 
encouraged all to look for the amelioration of life 
and society, they have preserved their own 
balance, and, working still, have adjusted them- 
selves to the facts of the day, rather than to the 
vagaries of an over-stimulated fancy. 

Human progress is not secured by the swinging 
of hats, by shouts of the “ Universal Yankee Na- 
tion,” or any other, by self-laudation, or indis- 
criminate eulogy of the times or their tendencies, 
It is a thing of the slowest and most tedious 
growth ; and it is helped forward only by a pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing; by the cultivation 
of the humbler and the sterling excellences of 
character and life; by encouraging conscience 
and virtue, and the quiet aspiration for something 
better ; and by the suffering of penury and scorn 
—the modern martyrdom—if needs be, rather 
than pypfit by the weakness of human nature, or 
thrive on ill-gotten gains. We have a hope that 
grand, moral, spiritual, humane, fraternal, and 
esthetic elements of the human soul are to come 
up strengthened and preponderating out of the 


present seething slough of commercial life; but 


not because any such result must follow, but be- 
cause we have found in man a tendency to come 
back—whether after a day or after a thousand 
years—to re-consider his error, and strive to recti- 
fy it and ascend beyond its unfortunate influence. 

23. Having thus labored to establish that man 
is one, and not many—that he was created as 
man, and has not come up from lower forms of 
life, and that his destiny has been one of repeated 
oscillations in intellect and virtue, and therefore 
is, by analogy, probably to be so for a long future 
period, we are now prepared to leave preliminary 
considerations, and to come directly to the ques- 
tion of the Phrenology of Nations, as shown in 
the variations which the human craniam has un- 
dergone in different ages and countries. These 
thoughts we shall illustrate by a comparison of 
outlines of the crania of individuals of the present 
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time, in the same or different countries, and as 
far as this can be done, between these and others 
of periods of history long past. We shall en- 
deavor to ascertain what have been the pre- 
dominant mental characteristics of the men of 
different ages, and whether these agree with theirg 
history ; also what are the leading tendencies of 
change in brain and mind of the present day; 
and to what extent these researches throw light 
on the grand idea of the destiny of the race, or 
encourage the hope that ultimately its course will 
terminate in a millennial development of the 
highest and noblest, to the repression of low and 
unhappifying tendencies of spirit, in the united 
population of our planet. 





FOWLER AND WELLS TO THEIR 
PATRONS. 


Wuen, in 1844, Fowiers anp WeELLs 
formed their co-partnership, their single 
aim was to spread the glorious truths of 
Phrenology, Physiology, and Hydropathy, 
and on a larger scale than the Fowlers 
alone had been able to do. And they have 
labored on, night and day, summer and 
winter, too incessantly for health or com- 
fort, from then till now, in and for the at- 
tainment of these objects. With what wis- 
dom, with what energy, with what success, 
let the facts in the case, and the number of 
disciples converted to their doctrines, at- 
test. 
others we have been pecuniarily embar- 
rassed, we have noé failed in the end sought. 
If to make a fortune had been our only 


Be it that in common with many 


purpose, our labors would have resulted in 
a failure. But let those whom our efforts 
have benefited—those alive to-day who, but 
for Hydropathy, would now have been food 
for worms ; those now happy parents who, 
but for our hygienic prescriptions, would 
tolay have been mourning over lo# chil- 
dren ; those who, by spending a few dollars 
with us, have been saved the necessity of 
spending hundreds for drugs, nurses, and 
undertakers ; those whom we have taught 
to live a high, true, noble, human life, and 
to educate their children in harmony with 
the 
Phrenology—say whether we have failed 


laws of their being as taught by 


or succeeded. Let even the enemies of 
our doctrines—let the vehemence of our 
persecutors—say whether we have failed. 
If we had done but little, would they have 
hated thus much? 

This very heartiness of their opposition 
we put triumphantly in the crown of our 
rejoicing. Our work is before the world— 
not in corner, and to the 
latest generations there it will stand writ- 
ten in ever-enlarging characters, on the 


some obscure 
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national mind, the customs of society, the 
interior of human life itself, and if we 
should wind up here, now and forever, we 
still feel a consciousness of having done a 
great and glorious work for the very race 
itself. 

We would show our friends, our ene- 
mies even, that we have not failed—the 
former by way of congratulation, the latter 
by way of defiance. We now have our re- 
ward—-have actually got our crown—no 
man can take it from us. 

In one other respect we have not failed. 
We have done our duty as we understood 
it. If we have erred, it was in over-zeal 
to promulgate our beloved doctrines. Ju- 
dicious we may not always have been. 
But who expected so sudden and so violent 
a monetary whirlwind? Nor was there 
any needofit. It was brought about mainly 
by fear. It was over-cautiousness——pure, 
sheer panic—beginning in over-trading, and 
aggravated by distrust and a grab-game 
selfishness, which set each to tearing the 
flesh and sucking the blood of his debtor, 
while those he owed did the same. This 
brought about and still keeps up this crisis. 
All now needed to obviate it in a day is 
confidence and forbearance. This selfish 
(? suicidal) policy of the banks, none could 
foresee. Only timid grannies would have 
pursued it. Still, here it is upon us. It 
blew us over, along with too many others. 
It has bruised us somewhat, maimed us a 
littlke—no great, we hope. We are conva- 
lescent. And so far from sitting down and 
grieving in vain, paralyzing regrets, we 
are determined to work and fight on-—to 
learn cautionary lessons from the past, and 
bring good out of evil—to do, in the end, 
all the more for this little episode in our 
affairs. one shall 
lose a dollar by us pecuniarily, but that all 
shall be gainers, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. Our life-labors, so far from 
being ended here, are only just begun. 
Neither dishonored, disheartened, nor tired, 
we take on the harness for a long, steady, 
life-long pull. Whatever our talents end 
our strength will enable us to do, we shall 
Our efforts shall be bounded only by 
our ability —rather, inability. Onward, 
upward, EXCELSIOR, is our motto. 

Reader, allow us to tell you this plain 
truth—we have published too cheoply. We 
have kept neither “ fast horses” nor fast corm- 
pany, have dressed and lived plainly, have 
worked hard, yet spent little on our own 
selves personally—the main cause of our 


We calculate that no 


do. 
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difficulty is that we have given too much 
for too little. Soon after the Company was 
formed, the whole thing was discussed pro 
and con, and this policy resolved upon—to 
wholesale our publications at a low price, 
in order, by selling the more, to spread our 
doctrines the farther. We have furnished 
a portion of our reading matter below its 
actual cost, and it has taken large drafts 
from our professional services to make up 
the deficit of our publishing department. 
The unavoidable, enormous expenses of 
conducting a business in a city like New 
York, added to the fact of our furnishing 
almost all our journals at club prices, or 
one half off, and our books at a large dis- 
count at wholesale, has impoverished more 
than enriched us. Reader, take down a 
yearly volume of our Journal; look at the 
amount of reading matter per page, and the 
number of pages in the volume, then scan 
the quality of the paper, mechanical exe- 
cution, the type, and the number of costly 
engravings, aud using your own native 
common sense, say candidly whether you 
think you give us enough to pay its cost, to 
say nothing of profits. 

Not that we complain of our own prices, 
but that we put our work at the very lowest 
fraction when paper was cheap, and kept 
our prices the same, and even enlarged our 
journals, notwithstanding that paper, the 
heaviest item of expense, had advanced 
largely above its cost in 1844, when we 
established our Journal prices. Not that 
we propose even now to alter our terms of 
subscription (though we may not always 
keep up our enlargement), but that we want 
more full-price subscribers. Not but that 
we had rather have club subscribers than 
none; for type once set, rent, clerk-hire, 
etc., the same, we are better off with a large 
club-subscription than a small one. But 
we do not want a subscriber to wait grudg- 
ingly till somebody gets up a club, so that 
he can subscribe at reduced rates. Many 
forget, too, when their subscription runs 
out, and hence fail to renew it, perhaps 
even wondering why it doesn’t come. We 
probably lose more subscribers from their 
negligence to renew, while they intend to 
do so, than from any other cause. 

So much, patrons and co-workers of 
our affairs—one word to you. Your sym- 
pathy both warms our hearts and lightens 
our labors, but it does not pay printers’ bills. 
From all parts of our great country but 
one voice—that of condolence—reaches 
us, and shows how much our labors are 
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appreciated—more, even, than we had sup- 
posed. So far from letting their sympathy 
overcome us, we shall but take heart there- 
from, and try to deserve still more. We 
want but one thing more, we want that one 
thing needful in business—* material aid.” 
We want faith with works. Not that we 
come to you for alms—for we want to give 
you ten times the worth of your money— 
but we do ask you to buy, and persuade 
others to purchase, another volume of our 
serials. 
in times past. 
one struggle more; and bear in mind, in 
working for us, it is for our cause, not for 
us as individuals. 

Were we prostrated, who would rise up 
to fill our place? If there are any such, let 
them step boldly forward. If any, jealous 
of our place, would fain fill it, we would 
cheerfully step aside and rpsign our work 
and tools, so that they do thle same work as 
well as we. 


Our colporteurs have done nobly 
We want their help through 


Not that we ignore or under- 
rate the work of other Phrenologists ; not 
that we want the “lion’s share” of all the 
glory—which, after all, won’t “ buy bread” 
nor renew garments. We shall soar as 
high as we can, and rejoice to see others 
soar’still higher ; but this we will say : .un- 
til some others rise up, better captains of 
our reform movements, and more deserv- 
ing of co-operation, the lovers of these doc- 
trines ought to range themselves under our 
banners. For ourselves, we had rather 
follow than lead; but like true soldiers, 
when circumstances and our labors have 
placed us at the helm, we submit whether 
to oppose, or even grudge us our place, is 
not treason to our cause, and whether co- 
operation with us is not the only true means 
of spreading our common principles and 
doctrines. 

And now, one and all, we want you to 
consecrate a given amount of time to can- 
vassing for subscribers—say for youselves 
how much—a day, a week, an hour—but 
set some amount, and give it in goo!, hon- 
est, hard work—and as much more as you 


can afford, and with all your soul. And 


improve, besides, ali chance opportunities 
in workshops, in neighborly meetings, ‘* in 
season and out of season,” to talk them up, 


and induce the people to subscribe. 

We invite our friends who have formerly 
contributed to its columns to wipe off the 
rust from their pens and contribute vigor- 
ous articles for each nuraber. Let editors, 
correspondents, colporteurs, one and all, 
work together with one common end and 
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aim—the promotion of Purenotoey, Puyrs- 
roLocy, and Rerorm. We actually need 
all the aid you can render us, and as early 
as possible—and the more on account of 
the “hard times.” With high hopes for 
the future, and firm resolves to carry on 
our work, to bring glad tidings to every ear, 
we wait, reader, fur aresponse, from You. 
-—— 


CHARLES T. WIGHT. 


PHRENOLOG CAL CHARACTER 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Given verbatim as dictated to a reporter without the 
slightest acquaintance with his name, residence, or pro- 
fession.} 

You are rather remarkable for the positive ele- 
ments of your mind--are independent, firm, 
persevering, combative, resisting, and prepared 
to defend your position, and are disposed to make 
your mark—are not contented to aliow others to 
lead yon or to prepare the way, but you prefer 
to take the responsibility and act for yourself. 

You are social, domestic, affectionate, warm- 
hearted, fond of friends, much interested in chil- 
dren, and your whole nature is modified by your 
love to woman, especially if she is gentle in her 
nature, affable in her manners. Intellectually, 
your sympathy with woman is decidedly strong. 
You have more than an ordinary interest in hav- 
ing a home and being permanently located ; still, 
you enjoy traveling to gratify curiosity, and for 
intellectual purposes. You have application of 
mind, but are characterized more for intensity 
and vividness of mental action than for prolonged 
investigation. 

You are proud rather than vain, but are not 
wanting in desire to excel and to gain the appro- 
bation of society. You are particularly strong 
in adhering to moral causes and in doing what you 
agree to do, but are somewhat wanting in prud- 
ence, circumspection, restraining power, cunning, 
tact, and suspiciousness, hence you act openly, 
develop yourself as you are, and sometimes 
through frankness appear to be worse than you 
are, because you show your faults. 

You are rather remarkable for your persever- 
ance and tenacity of mind, especially if you have 
opposition. You are not distinguished for your 
religious zeal, faith in spiritual subjects, or ia 
your fondness for the novel, new, and marvelous ; 
but prefer to be governed by your intellect, and 
feel perfectly satisfied when you go as far as your 
intellect alone can carry you. You are ingenious 
and versatile—can readily do a variety of busi- 
ness—could easily learn a trade—show great 
skill in argument, and taste in perfecting what- 
ever you attempt; but the strength of your mind 
lies in your practical talent, ability to accumulate 
knowledge and experience of life, and capacity to 
perfect and simplify and to reduce to practice 
that which you know. You are not visionary, 
theoretical, abstract, poetical, philosophical, and 
inventive eo much so as you are close in observ- 
ation, critical in discrimination, intuitive in per- 
ception, analogical in reasoning, and exact in 
your knowledge as well as varied in experience. 

You have a mathematical turn of mind, and are 
not only quick but quite correct in the exercise 





of your mind in this direction. You are char- 
acterized for being methodical, systematic, and 
disposed to arrange your affairs, and do your 
business according to some previous plan. You 
have a good memory of places, of association of 
ideas, and of the bearing of one subject upon an- 
other. You develop your talent as the occasion 
requires, and generally make the best speech 
without elaborate preparation, and your best 
judgment is the first that comes to your mind, 
and you rarely better your opinion by taking a 
long time to think the matter over. 

You are very correct in your power to read 
the character and motives of others. You almost 
know at once what you know at all of the real 
qualities of the minds of those with whom you 
associate. 

You remember forms--are good in orthography 
—have an excellent mechanica} eye—-would make 
a good marksman and horseman—are naturally 
fond of botany, a good judge of colore—would 
succeed in chemistry as well as in mathematics— 
in fact, you are known for spinniog fine yarn and 
doing things up in detail, and being particular 
and exact in everything. 

You have some mirthfuloess; but there is so 
much truth and ironical reproof mixed up in your 
jokes, that you often vex persons fully as much as 
you please them in your joking 

Your character would be better balanced if 
you had more restraining power, and would 
spend a little more time in smoothing your style 
of speech and action. 

You have not much selfishness as applied to 
property, but show what you have of selfishness 
in connection with your business and position in 
society. You are well qualified to ‘take the lead 
—are a strict disciplinarian. You must be 
obeyed and your rules complied with, or else 
there must be a radical change. You accept no 
man as master. 

You do not readily imitate others, but you act 
out your own character with all the individuality 
which you possess. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In the November number of the PHreno- 
LOGICAL JoURNAL we commenced carrying into 
effect a long-cherished purpose in regard to the 
leading educators connected with the System of 
Public Instruction which is so rapidly gaining in 
power and influence throughout the civilized 
world, by giving the portrait, character, and 
history of the Hon. 8.8. Randall, the distinguished 
and devoted New York City Superintendent of 
Schools. It is our purpose to give the portraits 
and characters of the principal teachers employed 
in the Public Schools of our city and country, and 
in furtherance of this plan we give in the present 
number the admirable portrait with the character 
and history of Charles T. Wight, the young and 
efficient principal of the large and flourishing 
Public School in New Brunswick, N. J. Accident, 
rather than design, has led to this selection, 
which will be followed in the January number by 
the portrait and character of T. W. Valentine, 
Principal of Brooklyn Public School No. 19, and 
late President of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Wight is a native of Dorchester, 
Mass., and is now twenty-four years of age. His 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES T. 


parents were of humble social rank, but were dis- 
tinguished for integrity, intelligence, and inde- 
pendence of character. His father was a black- 
smith, and resided in several of the towns in 
Eastern Massachusetts, during the earlier years 
of our subject. At the age of eleven Master 
Charles was placed with a farmer in the town of 
Newton, where his family then resided. He re- 
mained in this situation for two years, when he 
returned home and entered the Elliot Cotton Mills 
as a “ factory boy,” where he remained for some 
years. 

While in this situation he attended school 
three or four months each year. At this time he 
was noted for pugnacity and insubordination, 
never allowing the overseer or any of his assoei- 
ates, great or small, to impose upon or interfere 
with him without a show of arms. He was also 
noted for great intelligence, industry, and in- 
tegrity, when permitted to follow the original bent 
of his mind. 

These peculiarities also distinguished him at 
school, and by superficial observers he was looked 
upon as 4 bold and reckless youth, and was not 
much of a favorite with the good people of the 
village. 

Among his boy associates he was always a 
leader, and was foremost in a juvenile debating 
society, where his speeches and views often at- 
tracted the attention of his teacher, who looked 
upon him as one of the most promising of his 
pupils, notwithstanding the trouble the youngster 
often gave him. At the age of fifteen young 
Charles lost his mother, who was a woman of a 
refined and affectionate nature and a devoted 
Christian. This event produced a profound im- 
pression upon his mind, which resulted in an en- 
tire revolution in his manner, feelings, character, 
and aims. At sixteen he left home and com- 
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menced work as a shoe- 
maker in Natick, Mass., 
where he passed six months 
in “driving pegs,” as we 
have heard him phrase it, 
and in planning a future 
career in a different field of 
effort. At this time he be- 
gan to feel the importance 
of an education, and by the 
advice of his excellent teach- 
er and kind friend, Dr. J. H. 
Hanaford, now of Nantuck- 
et, he commenced the “ pur- 
suit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties,” resulting from 
poverty and want of influ- 
ential friends. 

After a few weeks of pre- 
paratory study he engaged 
as teacher of a small district 
school in the town of Sher- 
borne. To procure even a 
moderate outfit as a peda- 
gogue, he was obliged to 
borrow a small sum, with 
which, added to some help 
from his father, he equipped 
himself for his new position 
as follows: 

(We quote the items for 
the encouragement and benefit of other young 
men who are struggling against the tide of an 
adverse fortune): One coat, $5 50; one over- 
coat, cotton and wool, $6 50; two pairs of brown 
satinet pants; three unbleached muslin shirts; 
two cravats, made of black cambric at a cost of 
seven cents each; a cap, at eighty-seven and a 
half cents; and one pair of boots, at $2 75, and 
fifty cents in cash. He completed his engage- 
ment in the spring, having given unusual satis- 
fuction to his employers and pupils—after which he 
returned for a few weeks to the shoe-bench. Soon 
after, with less than twenty dollars in his pocket, 
he went to pass the summer at school in the New 
Hampton (N. H.) Academical and Theological 
Institution. During the long summer vacation 
he attempted the vocation of an itinerant book- 
seller, for which he was not qualified—lost money, 
became “* strapped,” locked up his books, and en- 
gaged with a farmer at hay-making, until he had 
earned money enough to take him back to school, 
where, upon settling his accounts, he found him- 
self too much in debt to go on comfortably with 
study, and therefore went to work for one of the 
professors, mowing bushes upon the mountain 
farm belonging to that dignitary. With the 
money earned here he paid his debts in a few 
weeks, and went home. This promptness in meet- 
ing all his engagements gained him the confi- 
dence of those who were able to assist him with 
moral and material support. In the following 
winter he became a teacher in Canton, Mass, 


WIGHT. 


where he soon became distinguished as an in- 
structor, and especially as a superior disciplina- 
rian. 

He continued teaching in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts for two years, and entered Kim- 
ball Union Academy, at Meriden, N. H., to pur- 
sue a classical course. While here he was distin- 





guished as an accurate and thorough scholar and 
a leading and effective debater in the literary so- 
ciety, of which he was elected president, the 
highest honor of the school. At the close of the 
year he left the academy, and came to New 
York city, where he engaged as a lecturer for an 
exhibition of * Dissolving Views,” in which ca- 
pacity he traveled several months at the South, 
during which time he experienced all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune incident to an adventurous Ife. 
Returning to New York, he became librarian to 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and passed four months 
in its rooms, studying ten hours daily. On leav- 
ing here, he re-entered school at Meriden, where 
he remained till within one term of graduation, 
when, in consequence of differences with the fac- 
ulty, he left without his sheepskin ; yet, while re- 
fusing from principle to conform to all the require- 
ments of the faculty, he continued to command 
their respect. After leaving the academy in the 
spring of 1855, he again came to New York, and 
obtained the principalship of a public school near 
the city, where he remained until January, 1856, 
when he received an appointment in Sixteenth 
Ward School No. 11, John G. M‘Nary principal, 
as first assistant. When the Commercial Class 
was formed in that school, he was selected as its 
teacher, and on the occasion of the first public ex- 
amination of the class, he received the highest 
commendations for his success, and immediately 
after, in April, 1857, he was unanimously selected 
general principal ef the largest public school in 
New Jersey, established at New Brunswick, un- 
der.the shadow of old Rutgers. In his hands the 
school has been more thoroughly organized and 
imbued with a new vitality in all of its depart- 
ments ; and the spirit of old fogyism, so constitu- 
tional in the “‘ Jarseys,” is beginning to give way 
among the school authorities, parents and pupils, 
who come under his influence. 

Piano-fortes, Receptions, and the Military Drill 
have been introduced, with certificates of merit; 
and a collection of philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus and a library commenced ; and last of all, 
a sewing-machine has been set up as a means of 
practical illustration of the principles of mechan- 
ical philosophy, while each of the female gradu- 
ates may become thoroughly proficient in a knowl- 
edge of its practical application in the home-circle, 
where its introduction has been found to save 
nine tenths of the time usually required in per- 
forming the labors of the needle-woman, thus re- 
deeming women from the belittling and mindless 
drudgery of “stitch, stitch, stitch,” and giving 
her time for the due culture of her own faculties, 
with a proper care of her family and household 
duties, and the opportunity to practice the ac- 
complishments of music, painting, sketching, and 
the cultivation of refined tastes, 

This latter step was taken by the advice of Mr. 
H. L. Stuart, one of the most devoted friends of 
popular education in the city of New York, who 
presented one of Wheeler & Wilson’s incompara- 
ble and effective family sewing-machines to the 
school, as an evidence of his good faith and in- 
terest in this attempt to give a more practical and 
available direction to the department of female 
education. 

Mr. Wight’s excellences as a teacher lie in his 
disposition to analysis, his perception of the true 
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connection and proper arrangement of topics, his 
power of demonstraticn and illustration ; his love 
of system and precision; his warm sympathy with 
and affection for children, and his power of con- 
trolling and directing masses. As an educator, 
he aims to systematize methods of instruction, 
and to eradicate the treadmill-memorizing pro- 
cesses with the accumulated rubbish of existing 
systems. He considers the primary school, where 
the child is first received from the family, as the 
most important department in the organization of 
a system of education for the children of a free 
people. It is here the commencement should be 
made aright, both in the selection of teachers and 
in the arrangement of methods of instruction, if a 
harmonious and generally successful culture of 
the faculties of children in the various depart- 
ments of school-life is to be attained. He would 
lead the pupil along by well-defined steps, multi- 
plying his power with every attainment until he 
possesses the well based and vigorous frame-work 
of a comprehensive and definitely available educa- 
tion, beginning with things, and teaching him 
how to observe and think at every step of his 
career. Mr. Wight gives a due prominence to 
physical training, and has already devised a plan 
for the introduction, as far as practicable, of this 
important element, which should always keep 
pace with mental training, into his own and other 
public schools. 

Touse his expressive language: “I would teach 
children the laws of life, and that ‘ disease is crime.’ 
I would teach them morals and manners. I would 
have the spirit of their school-life go out with them 
atall timesand everywhere, restraining, directing, 
inspiring. I would give greater efficiency to the 
collateral branches of our school systems: the 
Teachers’ Institutes, the Normal School, State and 
County Teachers’ Associations, and every other 
means calculared to elevate the standard of qual- 
ification, and excite emulation among teachers. 

“TI would give teachers, as a class, a greater 

weight and dignity in the community ; make them 
act upon society more as an organized body ; in- 
crease their compensation, and change their call- 
ing from an occasional and temporary resort to 
& permanent and dignified profession, worthy of 
the highest ability and of a life-long devotion. 
“TI would change the basis of school support 
in New Jersey, and recognize the claim of every 
child upon society for a sound rudimentary edu- 
cation, and would therefore make the Public 
School chargeable, by tax, upon the property of 
the township, county, or State.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





cians 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

(Dietated to the reporter without any knowledge of the 
name or character of the subject. ] 

You have a remarkably strong organization, 
and are not only wiry, enduring, and hardy, but 
You have also an unusual development of the vital 
organs, These combinations make up a very pe- 
culiar organization, giving toughness and strength 
2 conjunction with susceptibility and warmth, 
and power to manufacture vital steam in abund- 
ance for the use of the mental and physical ma- 
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| and you have that complex- 
| fon and that color and tex- 
ture of hair which indicates 
remarkable power. These 
qualities you doubtless take 
from your father, but that 
which the world sees mainly 
in you is what you have in- ° 
herited from your mother— 
namely, those elements of 
body and mind which pro- 
duce’ smoothness, cordiality, 
persuasiveness, friendliness, 
and sympathy. You are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated to 
go through life in a smooth 
way, and though you feel 
like rushing ahead, Jehu 
fashion, and generally do it, 
still the world is willing to 
clear the track for you, and 
though you govern nine out 
of ten of those with whom 
you associate, you have less 
real conflict than most per- 
sons. You have great exec- 
utiveness, still you are not 
quarrelsome. As a boy, you 
wanted the fastest horse or 
boat, the best kite or hoop, 
of the whole party. You 
feel like urging your way 
onward and upward to suc- 
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cess with unusual earnestness, still you never 
feel disposed to quarrel and wrangle, Your 
Combativeness is not as large as your Destructive- 
ness. You generally succeed in whatever you 
undertake, in consequence of the thorough, exec- 
utive spirit with which the latter faculty endows 
you. The world takes you to be a very good- 
natured man, and you are so until you are in- 
vaded or cornered up, then you are capable of 
hewing your way out. 

You should be known for business sagacity and 
the disposition to take care of yourself. You have 
the power of making money, and would like, in a 
commercial sense, to make it very rapidly and 
abundantly. Socially, you are very generous ; and 
in your family and among your friends you would 
never be suspected of having so much of the love 
of gain as you really possess, because you are 80 
liberal in your distributions. 

You are unusually strong in Firmness and self- 
reliance. Your will, joined to your force of char- 
acter and your practical intellect, leads you to 
overcome obstacles with less friction to yourself 
than is common to most men of your age. You 
are more self-poised, self-possessed, and cool in 
your action than most young, ardent men, because 
your Self-Esteem and Firmness join with the bil- 
ious or motive elements of your temperament and 
that staunchness which large Destructiveness 





gives, to sustain you and enable you to carry 
yourself steadily through difficulties with a great 
deal of momentum. The heavier the load you have 
to carry, the more capable you seem to be of dis- 
charging the duty. Light business—small affairs 
—do not seem to ateady your mind or your 


hands, 





chinery, Your bony structure is amply developed, 


. | 
You have talent for engineering, for mechan- | 





ism, for invention, for seeing the fitness and 
adaptation of one thing to another, and you un- 
derstand the powers of combination ywnusually 
well. If you had been brought up amung ma- 
chinery, you would have learned the whole 
scheme of mechanism, theoretically and practi- 
cally, as easily as you learned to feed yourself, ‘ 
without knowing when or how it was done. 

Your logical power takes a practical direction. 
You are not in many respects d'sposed to follow 
out the routine of the school-men. Your mode of 
study is to see how fully the theory may be ren- 
dered available in practical life. 

You have talent for the languages, and if thrown 
into a foreign country, where the Spanish, or 
German, or other language, was spoken chiefly, 
you would learn to speak it well in a short time. 
As a scholar, you would be very fond of the clas- 
sies, especially of Greek. There is that in your 
temperament which harmonizes with the Greek 
language and literature. You have a love of the 
beautiful and sublime, and also of the ancient and 
honorable, which gives you a high respect for the 
noble, the heroic, and the true. 

You have large Benevolence, hence you sympa- 
thize deeply with all who can suffer; and you 
have strong affections, which make you popular 
in nearly all society from that of childhood up to 
old age. 

You have versatility of fecling—are rather im- 
patient if detained or restrained. From childhood 
to the present hour you have felt a restless earn- 
estness to be busy, and to have variety in that 
business. You conld not endure a plodding pro- 
You prefer to make yourself familiar 
with many pursuits and professions, so as to be 
intelligent in them all. You could not be a mere 


fession. 
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geologist, or a mere chemist or mechanist, but 
you prefer the whole circle of science so far as to 
be intelligent in respect to them all. This tend- 
ency, while it gives you enterprise and the power 
to render yourself happy and useful, will prevent 
you from pursuing any one department so far or so 
high as if you were to devote yourself to one thing. 

You have the elements of devotion, and respect 
for things sacred, yet you do not show as much 
religious zeal as you do of the spirit of philan- 
thropy. You incline to regard the great majority 
of the human race as having an interest in the 
Divine benefaction, and you hope that all may be 
rendered better and happier in the next life than 
in this, hence you are liberal and lenient in your 
religious sympathies and opinions. You are up- 
right and just, anxious to do right and to obey 
the injunctions of Conscientiousness. Your Hope 
leads you to anticipate good, and to bear up cheer- 
fully against trouble and disaster ; and this faculty, 
joined with large Mirthfulness and strong social 
organs, serves to make your company agreeable 
and your society sought after. You have such a 
genial and cheerful spirit that you carry sunshine 
wherever you go; and if you were a physician, 
the magnetism of your manner would do your 
patients more good than your medicines. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A peculiar interest attaches to our present 
subject, who is the youngest son of the world-re- 
nowned Nestor of American medicine and learn- 
ing, Dr. John W. Francis. Young Francis having 
been selected as the subject for a trial of skill in 
drawing between the celebrated artist Wallin, 
and the newly-introduced method of photograph- 
ing portraits on wood for the engraver. The por- 
trait of Dr. J. Marion Sims, the distinguished 
founder and attending surgeon of the Woman’s 
Hospital, which appears on our first page, repre- 
sents the photograph, and the skill of the eminent 
wood-engraver, Mr. J. W. Brightly; that of Mr. 
Francis representing the highest skill in portrait 
drawing on wood of Wallin, and the ability in 
engraving of Mr. A. Bobbett, who is said to pos- 
sess no superior in this country. Two more ap- 
propriate subjects could not have been selected 
for this interesting trial, which has been brought 
about through the instrumentality of Mr. H. L. 
Stuart, an active friend of substantial progress in 
art, education, inventions, and all philanthropic 
enterprises of the day. 

Samuel W. Francis, one of the most promising 
and gifted young men in our country, is a native 
of the city of New York. 
26th December, 1836, and is just entering upon 


He was born.on the 


the career of a manhood He com- 


menced his young life at a period of great com- 


generous 


mercial embarrassment, and being the youngest 
of the family, he was kept more closely within the 
home circle, receiving the rudiments of education 
from a governess selected for her sound judgment 
and special fitness for instilling into his youthful 
mind substantial intellectual food, and develop 
the elements of true manliness. Over-anxiety for 
his welfare in his earlier years rendered him 
more delicate than his natural constitution seemed 
to warrant. 

At twelve years of age he commenced his pre- 
paratory school course At seventeen he passed 
his examination for Columbia College; but his 
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health being somewhat reduced from over-work, 
he visited Europe in company with the family of 
a leading merchant of this city. While there, he 
resorted chiefly to places celebrated for histcrical 
and literary associations, making a six weeks’ tour 
in Ireland, visiting the bogs, Lakes of Killarney, 
the Giant's Causeway, and the prominent points 
of interest in Scotland and France. 

He returned “from ‘Europe within a year, and 
commenced his collegiate course in 1853, which 
he continued with untiring devotion and success, 
graduating during the present year with honor. 

Mr. Francis possesses fine musical talent, plays 
the harp and piano, and is considered one of the 
best amateur players on the banjo in the country. 
He has also shown ability as a composer, and at 
the age of nineteen wrote a brilliant and suggest- 
ive essay on music as a reply to an assertion made 
by a gentleman when in conversation with him, 
that ‘* Music is sensual in its nature.” 

He has a library of several hundred volumes, 
containing many rare old books, and has a most in- 
teresting autograph collection, containing several 
hundred valuable autographs, collected by himself, 
and preserved in autograph sheets, illustrated with 
a beautiful design of his own conception. 


Mr. Francis was Chairman of the Catalogue 
Publication Committee of Columbia College for the 
year 1857, the catalogue being considered the 
finest specimen in all respects of the printer's art, 
good taste, and elegance ever produced. He is 
also a member of the New York Historical Society. 

While at college he acquired the power of mak- 
ing out letters written in any secret alphabet 
without the aid of a key, a faculty which was 
possessed in an eminent degree by Edgar A. Poe. 
During a period of illness, just before graduating 
—the result of hard study—Mr. Francis conceived 
the idea of the practicability of a machine for 
printing or writing by means of piano keys, and 
gradually matured the plan until his recovery 
enabled him to consult with proper persons for 
carrying it into effect. He first tried a carpenter, 
who, on mastering the principle, declared it was 
He next consulted a harp- 
maker, who, after considering the matter for two 


beyond his depth. 


weeks, asserted that it was too complicated, and 
that he did not see the end of it. Not at all dis- 
couraged by these repeated failures, Mr. Francis 
submitted his theory and plans to Victor Beau- 
mont, a skillful mechanician and engineer, who 
conversed on the subject until he mastered the 
theory, and readily undertook to draw the neces- 
sary plans and construct a machine. With Mr. 
Beaumont’s aid, our young inventor soon mastered 
the mechanical difficulties, and at the end of six 
months’ mental study and many experiments, he 
presented to the public his first writing-machine. 
The machine is placed in a neat, portable writ- 
ing-case, which may be carried about and used on 
any ordinary table. It is worked by means of 
keys placed on a key-board like those of a piano, 
each key representing a letter of the alphabet, 
and each letter producing its impression at a 
common center. An endless narrow tape stretches 
the full length of the “* bed” of the machine, pass- 
ing over a small roller at either end, and uniting 
underneath. This tape is saturated with the ink. 
Directly in the center of the “* bed,” and under 
the tape, is a circular hole of one inch diameter. 





Over this hole, and under the tape, on a car, a sheet 
of paper is placed; then a sheet of tissue paper 
directly over it, leaving the tape between the two 
sheetsof paper. A delicate frame then falls upon 
the paper, which keeps it in place, and moves while 
the printing progresses. 

A short steel rod then falls from a suspended 
arm, so as to present a flat surface or platen in 
the center, directly over the paper. The lids 
being raised from the keys, they are played upon 
as in a piano, each being lettered from A to Z, 
with the various punctuation marks, etc., etc, 
The numbers are represented by letters, as CVIIL 
for 108, and so on ; and the capitals are designated 
by a single dash at the top of the requisite letter. 

Each key, when struck, acts upon an inde. 
pendent lever within the machine, attached to a 
little elbow and arm, on the end of which is the 
corresponding letter-type, which now strikes the 
under sheet of paper, and presses against the plat- 
en on the suspended steel rod, so that the inked 
tape, being between the two sheets of paper, the 
blow leaves the letter printed on each, viz., on the 
upper side of the lower sheet, and, of course, on 
the lower side of the upper, when brought in con- 
tact with the tape. 

As the printing goes on, the paper moves 
steadily to the left, and when the line is within 
four letters of its end, a little bell rings spon- 
taneously to notify the writer that he must touch 
a spring which pushes the sheet up the space of 
one line and back, to begin again ; and as the print- 
ing of the new line goes on, the paper travels back 
another line, and so on till the page is completed. 

The letters can be formed of any sized type, 
engraved for the purpose, and suiting the taste 
of the purchaser. Those who use this “ Writing 
Printer” will be enabled to strike off two copies 
in less time than is required to produce one with 
the pen. Divines, while in the pulpit, will be freed 
from the inconveniences attending an ordinary 
manuscript ; authors secured from losing the re- 
sult of many hours of mental application, by the 
destruction of a single copy while in the hands of 
the publisher ; editors no longer troubled by the 
necessary correction of errors in proof-sheets, in- 
cident to manuscript copies; reporters may with 
less labor furnish printed reports; and mer- 
chants, while writing a clearer letter and saving 
time, may keep neatly printed copies, instead of 
the illegible ones they now obtain by means of the 
copying-press. By a slight modification, raised 
letters may be printed for the use of the blind. 
The price is $100. This is cheaper than a good 
sewing-machine, and the art of working it is not 
more difficult to acquire. The position of the 
‘“‘writer” being erect, is eminently conducive t 
gracefulness and health, and the whole page is 
directly under his eye. Literary men can no 
fail to take a deep interest in the success of this 
invention. With it, a bad chirography may be 
concealed, but let bad spellers beware of its fas 
cination. 

It is exceedingly grateful to be able to chroni- 
cle instances where the sons of our wealthy and 
eminent citizens earnestly apply themselves to de- 
veloping new resources of material advancement, 
thus setting an honorable example to the thou- 


sands of idle and inefficient youths, sons of over | 


indulgent and well-to-do parents. 
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BAD READING. 
Zion’s Advocate quotes from the Intelligencer 
vith approbation the following article on “* Pulpit 


| Reading of the Scriptures,” which sets forth 


truthfully the wonderful delinquency there is in 
elocution, or the intelligent and intelligible read- 
ing, public and private, but especially from the 
pulpit. Nor is conversation at all equal to what 
it should be, though it is less badly performed 
than reading. Our Handbook, “ How to Talk,” 
would be a great acquisition to most people, even 
to public speakers. 

“The great Dr. Mason is said to have once 
made the remark, that ‘ the best commentator of 
the Bible is the man who properly reads the En- 
glish version.’ Few of those who sat under the 
ninistry of this distinguished man would dispute 
his opinion. Tradition reports his reading of the 
sacred volume to have been a marvel of expres- 
sion, power, and effect. There was no mouthing, 
no affectation, no mimery, yet such a justness of 
emphasis and adaptedness of tones, such a mani- 
fest comprehension of the whole meaning of the 
inspired words, that audiences were stirred as 
with the sound of a trumpet. We have heard a 
venerable minister of our Church often speak of 
the wondrous power with which Dr. Mason would 
utter the rugged rhymes and desperate inversion 
of Rouse’s Psalms ; but when he had in hand the 
majestic simplicity of the authorized version, he 
read with an impressiveness which made the 
words seem new even to those who had been fa- 
niliar with them from infancy. 

“Why is it that there are now so few, even 
among distinguished divines, who can thus by 
reading give to the naked words of the Bible all 
the force of a judicious commentary? Why is it 
that this portion of the Lord’s-day service, so im- 
prtant in itself, becomes so dull and inefficient 
in practice? Some drawl, others hasten as if 
striving fora wager. Some use no emphasis at 
all, others put it in the wrong place. Some read 
ill portions, whether descriptive, argumentative, 
narrative, lyrical, or dramatic, in one and the 
same tone; others shun as a pestilence the least 
approach to naturalness in tones and manner, as 
if it would be desecration to read God’s Word 
With some conscious perception of its meaning. 

“It is surely not because good reading is 
generally undervalued among men, for, on the 
contrary, such an accomplishment is one which all 
men appreciate, and the more cultivated they 
themselves are. A good reader always arrests 
attention even when his matter is poor, but far 
nore when he has matter worthy of his powers of 
utterance. The hearer may be unable to account 


fit or trace up to its source the grace which 
charms him, but he can not mistake the charm 


Itself, 


“We suppose bad reading in the pulpit is owing 
three main causes. One is inattention. The 
Preacher is so concerned about the sermon and its 
ilivery, that he forgets the duty he owes to the 
Word of God, and reads it merely as a matter of 
‘ourse, quite satisfied if he succeeds in uttering it 
" distinctly that all can hear. Another cause is 
‘Wrong theory on the subject. Conscientious 
nen sometimes cherish such a superstitious rever- 
ce for the Scriptures as to forget that while 








they are the Word of God they are also the word 
of man, written by men and for men. They think 
that to read them is an exercise specifically dif- 
ferent from that of reading any other composition, 
however grave or excellent. Their ambition has 
been confined to what has been called ‘a holy 
tone,’ from which there must be no departure at 
any time, no matter what the portion they profess 
to read. To them the first chapter of Genesis or 
of 1 Chronicles is precisely the same as the fortieth 
of Isaiah, or the seyenteenth of John, or the 
eleventh of Hebrews, and to be uttered in the 
same staid, cautious, measured way, without any 
emotion or appearance of emotion, save that of a 
solemn and sacred service. To state this theory 
is to refute it. 

‘The third and yet more common reason is want 
of due preparation. The first requisite to all 
good reading is a clear and keen perception of the 
meaning of what is read. The reader’s mind 
should be full of the theme, he should be en rap- 
port with his author, he should himself feel all 
that the sentiments are designed and fitted to 
convey. But to accomplish this, the eye must be 
familiar with the outward form of the passage, 
and the heart with its inward spirit. Yet very 
many ministers do not know, when they ascend 
the pulpit steps, what chapters they mean to 
read; and of those who do know, very few have 
done more than simply glance at their contents, 
so as to know whether they would be appropriate to 
the occasion. Whereas a chapter, to be properly 
read, should be previously gone over at least 
twice with care, so as to familiarize the mind 
with its object, its transitions, its peculiarities, 
and its general tone. Any man with a tolerable 
voice, who will thus enter into the spirit of a 
chapter, and, as the phrase is, ‘ realize its mean- 
ing,’ can hardly fail to read well. He may not 
defy the scrutiny of a practiced elocutionist, but 
he will do what is far better—that is, carry with 
him the undivided attention of his congregation. 

** And what a gift, what a blessing is it to be 
able, simply by repeating the words of Scripture, 
to expound its meaning, to enforce its truths, and 
bring the authority of the great God home to the 
hearts and consciences of men !”—Jntelligencer. 





“WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY.” 

Epirors OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—Il 
have been deeply interested in four articles, pub- 
lished in the first semi-annual volume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1856, under the 
above title. I have taken pains to circulate them, 
and the readers generally agree in representing 
them as treating the subject in a more rational 
manner than any thing they had before seen. 
The first four articles of the series, published in 
1855, 1 have not read. It is my opinion that they 
would be of great use if they were published in 
pamphlet form; whatdo yousay? Perhaps! think 
so highly of them because they agree with some 
notions that I had previously formed. Let that 
be as it may, I never found any thing that pointed 
out the “ why” so clearly to my mind; and I have 
been for some time considerably interested in the 
subject. 

Some time ago I came to the conclusion that God 








~ 


had not left it to physicians to say what we should 
eat; but that he had placed within each human 
system the proper guide to direct us to what we 
should introduce into the stomach. By attending 
properly to the indications of nature, they will gen- 
erally inform us what to eat. Many people, hav- 
ing the dyspepsia, live on a particular kind of food, 
whether they like it or not, little thinking that 
it is the quantity, and not the quality, that should 
be attended to. The difficulty lies in the too 
great quantity that is introduced into the stomach, 
and the irregular manner in which it is taken, and 
the improper times at which people eat. 

Reason should guide us in regard to the quan- 
tity of food, and the times at which it should be 
taken; and the wants of the system will determine 
in regard to the quality. There is no question 
but that nature, unperverted, is just what it 
should be. If it were not so, the inferior animals 
would be unable to choose in regard to food. 

Perry Crry, N. Y. Davip TRowBrIDGE. 





LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


In compliance with the frequent, and urgent 
solicitations from many influential citizens of the 
South and West, Mr. L. N. Fowxer has concluded 
to accept several invitations to lecture before 
them on his favorite science, Phrenology, during 
the present winter. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Fow.er made a 
professional tour through Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. It 
will give him pleasure to revisit some of the chief 
cities in those States, and to renew the many agree- 
able acquaintances he then made, 

As he can not remain long in a place, his 
courses of lectures must necessarily be brief— 
but he will endeavor to relate to the people the 
discoveries he has made in regard to the laws of 
mind, and of the truth and utility of his noble 
science. He will also apply the principles of 
Phrenology to all the great questions which inter- 
est the leading minds of the age. He will explain 
to his audiences how they may read the characters 
of their fellow-men with the unerring certainty of 
science. How all persons may “‘ know themselves,” 
their faults, and how to correct them--their vir- 
He will point 
out the way to self-improvement, and direct each 
individual, who may ask his professional advice, 
to the particular pursuit or sphere in which he 
may best succeed. In short, he will point out the 
way, with more certainty than can be done by 
any other means, “ how to rise in the world,” and 
how to attain the highest degree of usefulness and 
happiness of which the person may be capable. 

Although the route, for the winter’s tour, has 
been nearly agreed upon, still, it may be some- 
what varied, according to circumstances. Some 


tues, and how to increase them. 


other places, not named in his list, may be visited, 
and a course of lectures secured. Parties inter- 
ested, in the States named above, may address their 
applications to Fowner anv Weuxs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Fow er will be in constant 
communication with New York, and any messages 
for him promptly forwarded. We hope our friends 
of the great Southwest will extend to Mr. Fow.er 
such a welcome as will put him in good trim for a 
happy and successful voyage. 


























LOVE AND MATRIMONY. 


Pernaps there is no greater folly, into which 
young men and young women are apt to fall, than 
that of forming hasty and inconsiderate attach- 
ments for each other—or “ falling in love,” as 
they call it; and so very common a folly, indeed, 
is this, that there are few persons, who are no 
longer young, who can look back to that period 
of their lives, in which such feelings are ordinarily 
indulged, without a sense of shame. 

The instinct of love was implanted in us by na- 
ture for wise and noble purposes; and there is 
nothing, except the affection of a mother for a 
child, more beautiful on earth than the union of 
two congenial natures in the close bonds of a 
mutual attachment which has gradually and 
naturally ripened from a deep esteem for each 
other’s personal excellences and a thorough ap- 
preciation of each other’s character. 

This is what we call love—what will bless all 
the after lives of those who really feel it, fill 
their homes with light, and bring happiness down 
on their hearth-stone, to sit—a guest forever. 
But this is not the love of every day—the attach- 
ment that is kindled by a glance of the eye, or 
has its birth from a smile ; moral and intellectual 
qualities are seldom considered in those ordinary 
attachments that spring so suddenly into full life, 
by chance, in ball-rooms, at parties, and else- 
where. No. It would scarcely suit the romantic 
notions of Miss or Master to form an attachment 
that good sense would approve. It must be love 
at first sight. Its object must be a stranger 
whose character is unknown and whose qualities 
can not be guessed at. Acéordingly Miss “ falls 
in love” with the gentleman because he is tall, or 
slim, or “so genteel,” or has curly hair, or a 
moustache, or *‘such a love of a whisker ;” and 
the gentleman “falls in love” with the lady for 
like good reasons—always bating the moustache, 
which is not generally considered essential to 
female beauty. 

And thus young men and young women fritter 
away their feelings, forming a new attachment 
with each new face they see, until they become 
utterly heartless; and marry at last, if they do 
marry, from some sordid or unworthy motive, 
which Heaven can not bless. 

We have, of course, read of marriages ensuing 
upon love at first sight, which have eventuated 
happily. No doubt. But those who enter into 
such unions incur a like risk with him who jumps 


| 


in the dark over a precipice, and who may chance | 


to escape destruction if, fortunately, the abyss be, 
in fact, no abyss, and he have fallen on good 
ground. 
lucky than wise, who incur either of these risks 
and escape without broken hearts on the one 
hand or broken limbs on the other. 

The immoderate extent to which the reading of 
novels and tales is carried at the present day, 
thereby inflaming the organs of Ideality, Hope, 
Approbativeness, and Amativeness, has much to 
do with the evil of hasty attachments. These 
works, as well as most of the matter which is 
dished up in our literary papers, are chiefly com- 
posed of love scenes and incidents, and they can 


All we can say is, that they are more | 
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not fail to create, in those who are wedded to | 


their perusal, a morbid state in the feelings which 
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leaves them peculiarly susceptible to impressions | question, if such a one exists, near Vitativeness 
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of this kind. To some such state of the feelings 
may we, perhaps, attribute those ridiculous but 
lamentable fancies for coachmen which are now 
becoming the rage with the more romantic young 
ladies ; as well as most of those elopements which 
are chronicled in our newspapers, day after day, 
to the amusement, disgust, or grief of the reader. 

No one should allow himself to be ensnared into 
a hasty attachment, either by beauty, or wit, or 
any other real or fancied quality of the object, 
until he has made sure of his ground, and can 
look into the future with an undoubting trust in 
his happiness with the object who has awakened 
in him an interest; and he may rest well assured 
that there is no security for happiness in the mar- 
riage-state where there is not a mutual esteem, 
and a harmonious adaptation of the character of 
each to that of the other. 





A FACULTY FOR KNOWING TEM- 
PERATURE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: As I have been for years 
paying attention to the science of Phrenology, and 
as you invite the inexperienced in writing to give 
you their thoughts for the readers of your 
Journals, I will give you, briefly as possible, the 
result of my reflections and observations on a 
single point of the great field of Phrenology. 

The great and almost constant changes in the 
temperature of the atmosphere and of the objects 
by which we are surrounded, and the necessity of 
providing for those changes, suggested to my mind 
the idea of a mental faculty adapted to this ne- 
cessity. 

The suggestion was rendered more probable by 
the fact that while some persons can measure the 
changes in the temperature of the atmosphere, 
almost with the accuracy of a thermometer, others 
can form but a wild estimate of those changes, 
though equally exposed to them, and though they 
may be in equally good health and of equally 
good judgment on other subjects. 

-But if such a faculty existed, where was I to 
look for its organ in the brain! Obvioushy in one 
of two places. Possibly in that organ, or pro- 
bably group of organs, behind the ears, which 
manifestly preside over the subject of life and 
death, health and disease (to which department 
this subject might belong), which phrenologists 
call Vitativeness. If so, its location could not 
probably be demonstrated, nor its size estimated, 
by observation. 

But the near relation, perhaps, to identity of 
light and caloric, suggested another location, 
viz., in the vicinity of Color. I will not trouble 
you with the details of my observations ; suffice it 
to say that they point, or seem to point, to the 
inner portion of the organ of Color, toward 
Weight. 

I have thrown together my ideas concerning 
this subject in this hasty manner in the hope that 
you will state it in the PHReENoLOGICAL JoURNAL, 
either in my way or your own, and give your 
opinion both with regard to the probable exist- 
ence of such a faculty, and of my conjectures con- 
cerning the location of its organ. Yours, in 
search of truth, Jas. C. Jounson. 

{We are more inclined to locate the organ in 








or Alimentiveness, in the base of the brain than 
in the region of the intellect. It is evidently a 
feeling common to the lower animals, and if the 
feeling has its organ in the brain, we certainly 
would group it with the organs of sensation, 
Does not this knowledge of atmospheric change 


arise from an intuitive physical sensation as of | 


inconvenience or unpleasantness, and does it not 
become a subject of memory to us by experience, 
instead of being in itself a mental faculty? Rheu- 
matic people, and those who have limbs which 
have been fractured, seem to know when a storm 
is approaching, for they say they feel it in their 
bones. Why should not man feel the causes 
which produce changes in the atmosphere as well 
as the thermometer or the barometer? Birds, by 
intuitive instinct, know when and where to fly to 
find the opening spring in northern latitudes, and 
also when to flee from approaching winter, and 
they do not wait until frost pinches them before 
they depart. Man has many intuitions implanted 
in his nature for his benefit, which he has neither 
time, inclination, nor wisdom to study out and 
comprehend.—Eps. Puren. Journ.] 





A GOOD TRADE. 


Every man, no matter what his sphere in life, 
his fortune, or profession may be, ought to haves 
good trade. This is an inheritance that can not 
be wrested from him by fraud, wasted by ex- 
travagance, lost by misfortune, or stolen by 
thieves. It will survive the fall of stocks, the 
bankruptcies of great houses, the stagnation of 
trade, and the destruction of fire. It is a resource 
when everything else fails, and a refuge in every 
adversity. The man who gives his son a good 
trade, gives him the best estate. He gives hima 
friend who will never desert him—a bank-account 
which will never be dishonored or overdrawn—4 
staff that will help him over the roughest places— 
a letter of recommendation to strange faces—and 
an alchymist’s wand to transmute the falling 
sands of time into grains of gold, whenever he 
will; and he puts it into his power, while health 
and strength last, to defy the ill-offices of fortune, 
and to move, without afright or defection, amid 
the general crash of banks and the fall of the 
Astors and Rothschilds of the world. 


But he who does not give his son a good trade, 
leaves him to the risk of failure, and at the sport | 
How many hundreds of intelligent 
and capable clerks are there continually out of | 


of fortune. 


employment in New York and every other largé 
city in the Union! How many unemployed law- 
yers are there, loitering listlessly, day after day, 
about the courts without an object! How many 
seedy doctors, worn out with long looking for the 
sick call that never comes! How many falles, 
but honest, merchants, who would be glad of 8 
clerk’s seat in the very counting-house where 
they once lorded it so high? How many shadby- 
genteel men of every profession sauntering idly 
and hopelessly about, who live no one knows how, 
and who are only anxious to avoid the observation 
of their former friends who now pass them by 
coldly enough! Give your son a good trade, and 
you make him independent of the world and its 
frowns—make him what else you please besides, 


| but give him a good trade. 
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THE JOURNAL TO ITS READERS. 


Taos—e who have read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jovrnax need not be told its high aims for the 
education, improvement, and happiness of the hu- 
man race. The editors believe that the constant 
readers of the Journat entertain for its teachings 
s deeper sympathy, and feel for its continued suc- 
cess and world-wide circulation a stronger desire, 
than the readers of almost any other periodical 
extant. 

A proper regard for those great principles which 
lie at the foundation of human weal, and a just ap- 
preciation of those exalted and noble qualities 
which go to make up the true type of manliness; 
and the fact that it is the office and aim of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JourNnaL to elucidate these 
principles and to teach man how to apply them to 
his own development and to the right training of 
his children, make it the cherished fire-side com- 
panion to many thousand families. 

The hardy lumberman on the Kennebec—the 
polished scholar of the metropolis—the enthusiastic 
Southerner—the stalwart and zealous man of the 
wide and enterprising West, find in the JourNaAL, 
as it were, a brother’s hand to help them ; a broth- 
e’s heart and hope to cheer them in their trials 
and to guide their reason and their sympathies in 
the true path of personal progress, improvement, 
and happiness. 

Some journals discuss the fashions, others are 
devoted to politics, others to finance, agriculture, 
commerce, mechanics, or theology, but each of 
these is more or less partial and sectional, while 
the PHrenoLocicaL JourNat stands alone in the 
development and advocacy of topics relating to 
Man himself, embracing, of course, his highest 
intellectual, moral, and physical culture. And, 
since man is superior to all things by which he is 
surrounded, and as his mind and soul are more 
important than his clothing, his house, his mer- 
chandise, and stocks; so, that publication which 
teaches man the most of himself and his relations 
to the external world, should not only be read by 
all, but its contents carefully treasured and its 
teachings faithfully put in practice. 

Will not each one of our present readers resolve 
to place the Jou« nat in the hands of at least one 
new reader, and thus double its subscription list, 
and thereby augment its field of usefulness? We 
Will not permit ourselves to believe that the de- 
Tangement of business and the stringency of the 


,; Money market will be allowed for a moment to 


Weigh against the renewal of old subscriptions and 
the obtaining of new ones to this man-reforming 
Periodical, If it be true that work is abridged 
ind business dull, now is the time to Reap, and to 
study the laws of health, of mental improvement, 
and how to do and to be more, personally, than 
ever before. 


The people have run mad after fashion and 
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wealth, thus being governed by and perverting 
two or three of the mental faculties, and the nat- 
ural consequence is a crash. A better knowledge 
of the laws of mind would have induced a better 
balance of character and conduct, and thus have 
kept “the times” from getting “out of joint.” 
When men are led to think that luxury in the 
gratification of appetite (Alimentiveness) — the 
rapid accumulation of wealth to satisfy the cray- 
ings of Acquisitiveness, and a gorgeous display of 
fashion to gratify morbid Approbativeness, are the 
chief ends of life, is it a wonder that affairs become 
confused and business prostrated ? 

As “the proper study of mankind is man,” and 
as the AmeRICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL is 
the scientific and practical exponent of man’s na- 
ture, duties, and destiny, who that knows its value 
w.ll not give his hearty efforts in extending it to 
every family in the nation—to every civilized hab- 
itation on the globe. Let the cordial co-operation 
of fifty thousand friendly readers be the response. 
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A NEW PREMIUM, 
WORTH FIFTY DOLLARS ($50 00). 


For the encouragement of friends, co-workers, 
and agents, we have concluded to offer as follows: 
To the person who may send us the largest list of 
subscribers for the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, 
between the first of December, 1857, and the first 
of May, 1858, we will give 

A Hanpsome CABINET, 
embracing forty of our best Phrenological speci- 
mens, selected from our large collection— the same 
as those we sell at Twenty-Five DotLArs; also, 
the worth of 


Twenty-Five DoLuArs 1n Booxs, 
which may be selected from our exfensive cata- 
logue, making, in all, a premium worth the hand- 
some sum of 

Firry Doxuars. 

The above shall be promptly awarded to the suc- 
cessful party, seon after the first of next May. 

The Castner will prove a valuable acquisition 
to any man, and may form the nucleus for a large 
Town, County, State, or National collection, while 
a library worth $25 would grace the book-case, 
and aid to ornament the mind of any reader. Now 
the question arises, ‘‘ Who shall be the happy re- 
cipient of these trophies?” A little well-directed 
effort will secure them tosomeone. Reader, what 
say you ? would you like this valuable Caniner, 
and this very handsome Lisrary? 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 


For $50, we will send Owe Hunprep Corres 
of the Pareno.oeicaL JouRNAL one year, to one or one 
hundred different persons, and #5 in Books published by 
us, as a Prewre™ to those who get up the club. 

For #20, forty copies of the JourNAt will be sent a year, 
and $2 in our Books. 

For $10, twenty copies of the JournaL, and $1 in 
Books. 

For $5, ten copies of the Jovrnat will be sent one 
year. 

For $1, one copy will be sent a year. 

For $3, a copy of the PHrENoLoGIcAL JOURNAL, a copy 
of the Water-Cure JournaL, and a copy of Lire ILivs- 
TRAT#D (weekly) will be sent for one year to one address. 

Clubs, large and small, may be made up of both Jour- 
nals, and the premiums will be sent as above. Please 
address FowLer anp We x14, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Co Correspondents. 





Query. If a male inherited strong feminine 
traits from the mother, would not the offspring of that per- 
son, in their resemblance to the father, take on a feminine 
form, and vice verna? 

Answer, Undoubtedly ; still, feminine qualities in the 
male are continually inclined to become diminished, and 
the whole character to approximate the masculine; so 
that the children of such a person would not inherit, per- 
haps, half as much of the feminine as the parent himself 
did, and vice verse. This supply must be drawn often 
from the original source. 

J. C. W., Plainfield, Ind.—Yes, two or three, 
but they do not amount to much. 

Fieitpinc.—Your idea of absolute measure- 
ments, as applicable to all heads, is not so necessary or so 
practicable as you suppose. The phrenological bust is 
the best aid you can have to learn the location of the or- 
gans, and after studying that thoroughly, you should prac- 
tice examinations on the living head, and you will thus 
learn how to estimate the organs for yourself. No rules 
can be given or adopted which will equal practical 
knowledge on this point. You can not survey steps for 
an infant to walk by; practice teaches him both facility 
and grace. 

J. J. W., Mississippi.—You need the Phrenolog- 
ical Bust, which will teach you the exact location and the 
relative dimensions of the organs. It can be sent as freight 
or by express, and costs $1 25. 

Mr. J. M. Duwn is lecturing on Phrenology in 
Canada, and our exchanges speak well of him as a lecturer. 


PHusiness Notices. 


Our or Worx.—In many parts of the country 
there are enterprising men, clerks, mechanics, teachers, 
and others, who are out of work. The late “ panic” closed 
up the shops and factories, and threw hundreds out of 
places. Now these people want something to do. In the 
absence of anything better, we would advise that they 
start out on an exploring expedition—not to the Arctic 
Regions, where Sir John Franklin’s bones are supposed 
to lie bleaching, but to the South, the West, or anywhere 
where there may be any prospect of bettering their con- 
dition. Reader, don’t sit idly, waiting for something to 
“turn up,” but set about finding new openings. Go into 
the adjoining country, or to a new State, and make an 
opening for yourself. If you have not money enough to 
defray the expenses of a long journey, take an agency for 
the sale of some useful publications—our new Hanp- 
Booxs ror Home Improvement, for example—and sell a 
copy to every man you meet; they are among the most 
useful, as well as the most popular, of any works in print. 
Take from twenty-five to fifty copies, at wholesale prices, 
and double your money on them. This is one way to see 
the world, and pay as you go. For full particulars, ad- 
dress FowLer anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Piterary Aotices. 


Tae Warer-Core Journat (Journal 
Hydropatique et Messager des Réformes’, consacré a l’Hy- 
dropaiiiié, philosophie et pratique; 4 la Physiologie et 
anatomie, avec des gravures explicatives; 4 la Diététique, 
exercices, vétements, occupations, plaisirs ; et aux Lois qui 
régissent la vie et la santé. Se publie mensuellement a 
UN DOLLAR par an, payable d’avance. 

Tue American Porenorocicat Jour- 
NAL (Journal Phrénologique Américain), recueil de sci- 
ence, littérature et de nouvelles en général, consacré a la 
Phrénologie, Physiologie, Education, Magnétisme, Méca- 
nique, Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture ; aux Arts et 
aux Sciences, et a toutes les mesures progressives propres 
a réformer, élever et améliorer le genre humain ; illustré 
de nombreux portraits et d’autres gravures. Un bel in-4, 
publié mensuellement, 4 uN DOLLAR par an, payable 
d’avance. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Teams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
PUBLIC OPINION FURTHER CONFIRMED. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM AGAIN AWARDED TO 
WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO.'S 


‘ 
Famity Sewine Macuines, 
848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“ Wheeler & Wilson's is beyond all question the machine 
for family use "— L’fe [Uustrated, 
Agence es in all of the principal places of the United 
States Send for a circular. 


1 y 

CHANGE oF RestpENce.—VERG- 
nes’ Electro-Chemical! Baths. 778 Breadway. Prof. Vergnes, 
the inventor ot these baths, celebrated for the cure of Rhea- 
matism and disease generated by the absorption of mercury 
or any other metallic medicine, informs the public and his 
friends that he has moved from 710 w 778 Broadway, *here 
he attnds to his ba'hs personally, having no coonection 
whatever with any other establishment in the city. Portable 
apparatos for sale. 


* P ” a 7 igi 2 — a, Soo 
Execrro-CuemicaL BaTus, CELE- 
brated as a core for Rheumatism, Neuralgie, and Uterine 
Diseases, a'so for the removal of al! Metals trom the sys'em. 


Dr. Prinee is in attendance, as heretofore, at the oid esib- 
lishment, 710 Broadway. 


r . 

Acrents Wantep.—EXxcreLLEeNnt 
Business Opening. Wanted, a few energetic, iadustrious 
Men, to sell Agricaltural B wks among the Farmers. Very 
favorable terms will be given. With proper atention, more 
than $'00 per month, clear profit, above all «xpenses, can 
be realized. A rare chance to make money without risk. 
For particulars, apply immedistety to A. O. MOORE, Ag i- 
cultural Book Vublisher, No, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


T , ‘ 

Weep’s Sewrne Macarse.— 
This machine is the most reliable Sewive MAoutne ever 
offered in this market, both in the quatity of vs work, its 
durability and simplicity. The operation of it is easier 
learned than that of any other Machine, white tt works with 
ease on the finest siik or the heaviest cloth or leather, on 
either of whith it work« in a very superior manner ; making 
a straight, eve nly-laii seam, much finer than ordinary hend 
work, while both sides of the eclvth are stitched alik~, rival- 
ing ia beauty the mest elegant hand wok. This Machise 
rarely gets out of working order or requires repairs, an’ ts 
80 simple that an operator can perform a'l ordinary repairs 
on it woul it is worn ou With these advantages over other 
Machines, we feel confident Werp’s Parent Sewine Ma- 
outngs Will best meet the wants of Familia, all kinds of 
Manufacturing Clovhiers, Tatiors, Boot and sho makers, or 
any others requiring a seam in their work. Hanwess and 
SavpL_e Maoutactarers will flad this a Machine that will do 
their work in a rapid and substantial maoner, and mach 
nicer than the ordiuary way. Fawtcres who reqaire mach 
sewing will fiat this Machine peculiurly adep ed to their 
wants, besides saving labor enough in a few months to pay 
for the Machine, as a good operator can «arn more than 
One Thoasand Dollars per year on one of them. Tailors 
will Gnd a great saving by using this Sewing Macurne, be- 
sites being always sure of &@ SUPERIOR QUALITY OF WoRK 
that does not rip easily, and thet looks much nicer than any 
baad werk. Bvotand Shoe Manu‘acturers con save Thou- 
sands of D Hare by using thie Machive ip place of the ordi- 
nary manuer of doing theie work, while for many purposes, 
the work done on leath-r by this Machine is better than if 
done in any ovher way. We invite all who wi-h to see a 
good Sewing Machin+tocall and examine for themselves. 

WHITNEY & LYON, Proprietors, 
2 Show and Sales Rooms, 345 Broadway, New York. 
. 
‘ ry Py 

Syrinces.—THE BEST SYRINGES, 
atd ferent prices. The practic’ value cf here ins'ram-+nis 
is becoming understood, and no fam'ly should be withous 
one. We furnish with each instrument au ILLvusTrateo 
MaNvAL of instractions, prepared by Dr. Tuart, giviog 
complete dir: ctiens for its use, 

The prices of the best syringes, sent by mail, postage 
re-paid, aré from $3 50 t» $4.00. Address FOWLER 
AND WELL4, 308 Broadway, New York. 


EmpLtoyMENT.—Youne Men, IN 
every neighborhood. may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profi. able employment, by engaging in the sal- of oor New 
and Valoatic Books, and cxnvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars ad- 
dress, post-paid, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 








PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A Time 'ro Save Money, AND THE 


WAY TO SAVE IT.—Sixtven years’ experience in the 
D-gverrean and Photographic business wili enable the sub- 


scrider to make 
CASH PURCHASES 

for his C.-rrespondents so as to save them a large per-cent- 
age, and he therefore offers his services to the Daguerrean 
and Pootographie Artists ia the purchase and forwarding of 
all kinds of merchandise applicable to their business. He 
will also receive cash orders for purchasing and forw»rding 
every deseripvon of MERCH ANDISE, Books, and Peri- 
odicals. He is also prepared to execute every description of | 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
and Copying at prices (by the 100) tower than ever before 
executed. H_- still putiishes the PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
FINE aRT JOURNAL, beantifally \ustrated with tioenty- 
Sour photographic pic ures, at ouly Five Dottars a yesr. 
Also a second edition, without illustrations, at Two DoLiars 
ayear. This is the largest, handsomest, and cheapest work 
of -he kind published in the worLp, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS, of every author, on hand, or 
precured to order. 

Several entirely new articles for Photographers’ use. All 
kinds of Book and Job Priatiog executed at the lowest 
rates, 

Send for one of my Circulars for farther information. 
Tees are worth veastne. , - . a 

No orders attended to unlesa accompani e cas . 

H. H. SNELLING, Publisher and poet heel and explains and illustrates in & masterly manner— 
Agr nt, 93 & 95 fuane Street, New York. How To Srr, Stanp, WALK, AND Run ; 

November, 1857. How to Leap, Ciims, SKATE, AND Swim; 

d How To Mount, Ripe, Drive, anp Row; 

How to Make THe Bopy Lrrue anv Sraatcnt, 
How to Make Tue Liwes Firm anv Srrone; 
How To Give Grace To Every Movement; 

How to Cure Disease aND Derormiry ; 

How to Secure Hearn, STRENGTH, AND Beatty. 


j 


Tue Initustratep Famtry Gyy- 


NaSIvM, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 
GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENTOS, 
KINESIPATHY, Vocat Pxt.osopry, axp 
MANLy Exercises, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 


VatuaBLe Books! !—Pustisu- 
ed by DiNSMORE & CO.. 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
Railroad and Sv am Navigation 

GUIDE AND ROUTE BOOK. 

The old pioneer. established in 1850. 28S pages, with a 
fine Map, 25 cents, 

“Tarety Mites Arounpy New York” cortvins just the in- 
formation every stranger wh» visits t'e metropolis will re- 
quire, viz , all about the puvlic places of resort in and around 
New York, and how to find them, with Map of the C ty and 
a miniature Map of Thirty Miles around, showing ali the 
various Raiirvads aod their Stations, also 1,000 places, and This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
how to fiod them, with a Complet: Steamboat Directory. lying direct physical culture to the development of the 
Price 12 cents, | Ponte organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 

Tricks anp Traps or New Yorx Crry, beanti‘ully I!ue- reservation of health, and the eure of disease and de- 
trated, will soon appear, Conrents.—Peter Funk Shops; ormity; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
Patent Safe Swindlers ; Pick pockets ; Garroters ; Gamblers, most urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
ete, e'¢ Price 1" cents. should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 


_ men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
Looxinc-GLASSsEsS, PicTURE 


lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
FRAMES. Country trade supplied.—Nos. $88, 890, and 892 ‘eachers, examine Tug ILLUSTRATED F amiLy GyMsyasivx. 
Greenwich Street, corner of Beach Svreet, New York. 


Price, prepaid by mail, only $125. Address, 
lyr. HORAOE V. s(GLER. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
a hh) ’ ry . - .. . 
Prospectus For 1858.—Tue Saturpay Eventne Post. Estasiisep 
August 4, 1821. The Paper that never suspends. A Family weekly, devoted to Literature and the News, 

In thes; times of Bank suspensions and Mercantile suspensi-ns, the proprietors of the SatorDay Evestne Post call the 
a'tention of the reading public to their old aud firmty-estibli-hed weesly paper, as the paper that never suspends. For 
over THIRTY-SIX YEaR3 
Tur Post has been published ; and in all that period—through “ good mes” and through “ bad times,” through bank in- 
flanovs and bank contra .tions, through prosperous s2asns and through panics, Tne Pust bas been regularly issued every 
week, and forwarded to its thousands of sunscribere. Its proprietors therefore pint to the past as an uufsiling index of 
the future. And they feel that in asking of the reading public a continuanc: of the patronage heretofore so liberal'y be 
stowed upon Tue Pcst, they are asking no more than what it wili be both the interest and tne pleasure of the pablic w 

rant 
. Among the contributors to Tue Post, we may mention the following gifted writers : 

William Howitt, Alice Cary, T. 8. Arthur, Grace Greenwond, Anna Blackwe'l, Augustine Daganne, Mrs. M. A. Denison, 
Emma Alice Browne, The Author of * An Extra-Jaticial Statement,” The Author of “ Zillah, the Child Medium,” cte., ete 

We design commencing ia the first paper of January, an original 

NOVELET, BY T. 8. ARTHUR. : 

Mr. Arthur's productions are so widely known, that we need hardly eay that the tone of the present Novelet will be e0- 
rely consis ent with the moral and instractive character which we have always striven to impr-ss upon Tue Post Read- 
ers who wish to perose the Flash Stories which abound in the land—pernicious and destructive in their tendency and 
effects—can find them, we regret to say, at every corner. But Tue Post wiil stili maintain its high character, a8 a paper 
which the most serapulous parent may allow freely to enter 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE; 
and which will purify and instruct, instead ot demoralizing and corrupting, the youthful mind. Especia'ly will its con- 
dators avoid, in the pubiication of tae weekly news, all those jong and disgusting reports—uofortunately now so common 
_ VILE CRIMINAL CASES; : 
believing, as they do, that the practice of publishing tne d+ tails of such loathsome cases, and of the criminal trials resulting 
therefrom, is a fruitfai cause of the recent alarmiog increase of vice and crime in the community. Like beg ts like—and 
what the mind feeds upon, that it will grow to reaemble. 

CHOICE SELECTIONS 

of a'l kinds, from the Best FOREIGN AND ToMESTIC sovRCES, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a leading feature of Tas 
Peer. The 8wres, Essays, Sketch-s, Agriculwural and Scientific Facts, ete., etc.. obtained in this way for the readers of 
Tre Post, are among the most instructive as well as interesting portion of its contents. 

The very cr am of the Periodical Literature of the Britieh Isies is thus given to our readers. Tue Post, weekly, be 
SOMETHING FOR ALL the members cf the family. Novele s, Ess+ys, Stories, Engravings, Agricultoral Articles, tbe 
N. wa, Sketches, Poetry, Anecdotes, Riddles, the Wholesale and Retail Mark. t, Bank Note Liet, etc., etc., ete. 

Finaly, we may mentivn three good reasons why the reading public sboad give the preference to Tue Post: 

It 1s SuPeKioR TO Any oTuek Paper or THE Same Paice. 
It 1s Cugarer THAN Any oTHER Parser oF Equal Merit. 
Ir wiih Be CeRTawn T> Come waen Parp Fir 

TERMS (Cash in advence)—Siogle Copy, $2 a year. 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. 

For Men, 

For Boys anp Grets, 
For THE WHOLE FaMILy, 


For tHe Heatrny, 
For tHe Ixvaip, 
For tae Derormen, 
For Everysopy. 








4 Copies 

8S ™“ (And one to the getter up of the « lub)... 
18 “ 
f © 


(And one to the getter up of the Club) . 
(and one to the getter up of the Club). ............... O600s seu cece sescepes 
received, is only 26 cents a year. Adaress, always rost-paid , 
DEAUOON & PETERSON, No 152 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED 28 edi 
te TO EDITORS.—Editors wh» give the above one ineertion, or condense the material portions of it for their ~ j 
tor.al columvs, shail be enti.led to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper contaiaing tne ad vertisemed 


2) 00 “ | 
The Postage on THE PUST to any part of the United States. paid quarterly or yearly in aavauce, a; the office where itis 
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Tue Gotpen Yrar.—Gopey’s 
LADY'S BOOK for 1858.—Tbis work has been the stendard 
tor twenty--ight years When an imitation has been at- 
tempteo it bas taived. It is the 
ONLY LaDY’S BOOK PUBLISH®D IN AMERICS. 
S6rn aNv 577 VoLUMEs. 

New features, rewvewed vigor, briliapt engraviogs, and 
stractive stories; and but one of ject im view, to please the 
ladies. 

Among the novelties will be 

GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
a series that will, we know, be appreciated by ladies, mort 
of whom have a taste fir ihe beautiful science. A seri:s 
of articles upon Dress will alao be given, with illustrations, 
showing when @ lady 1s well dressed, and the reverse. 
OUR INTERESTING LITERATURE. 

Ir addition to those tates of surpassing interest for which 

the Lady’s Book bas become famous, we trast that the fo!- 
lowing anpouncement wiil pk ase our subscribers, We shall 
commence in the Janoary number, and continue through 
every number of the vear, a noavellette: 
MsRGAREI’S GOME; on, 108 Prory or a Hevsenorp. 
By Auice B. Haven, author ot “The «‘oopers.” “ Getting 
jot» Sucety,” “ Tne Gossips of Riverton,”+te. (Mrs. Haven 
is w-l) known to our peeders as Mrs. Nea! ) 

The uual cont-nts of we Lady’s Book are— 

How to Dress with Taste. COnildren’s Cl thes—Ilow to 
cut snd contrive them. Patchwork. The Dressmaker and 
the Miiliver. 

Drawing in #1 its varieties, useful to the beginner and the 
roficient 
4 Fash’ons from the establishment of the celebrat d “ Bro- 
die” will be in every + umber. 

Point, Brassels, and Veretvan Lace of every variety. 

One Hund:ed Pages of Readiog will be given monthly. 

God: y's Splendid Engravings on Stee! 

London, Paris, and Philacelpbia Fashions. Godey’s Four 
Figured C dored Fashions. 

Embroidery Patterns. Model Cottages. Dress Making— 
with Diagrams to cut by, 

Dress Patterns—Infants’ and Childrens’ Dresses, with 
descriptions how to make them. All kinds 01 Crochet and 
Netting works. 

The Nurse aed the Nursery.— Very excellent articles upon 
these subjects will often be given. 


GODEY'’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
SUBJECT. 


Mus'c —Three dollars’ worth is given svery year. 

In the various pumbers for 1855 wil be found the newest 
des gas for 

Window Curtains. Broderie Anglaise, §lippere, Bonnets 
Caps, Clesks, Evening Dresses, Fancy articles, Head- 
Dresses, Huir-Dr-esieg, R bes de Chambre. Carrage Dr: as- 
es, Bride~’ Dresses, Wreaths, Mantitlas, Walkin, -Dreeses, 
Ridng-Habits, and Morning Dressgs 

Dresses for Infants and young Mirsee, Boys’ Dresses, 
Caper aod Cloaks of For in season, Patterns for needle- 
work of all kinds, and Patierns to cut Dresses by are given 
monthly 

Crochet and Netting W: rk in Colors, Slippers in Colors. 
Drawing Lessons for Youth. 

Sen? in your orders soon, 8s we expect our list for 1858 
wil! r-ach 150,000 copies The bes: plan of rubscribing is w 
send your money d ret t»the publisher. Those wno send 
large amour ts had better send drafis, Lut notes will answer 
if drafts can net be procured. 

TERMS. CaSH IN ADVANCE. 

One copy, me year, $%. ‘wo copics one year, $5. Three 
¢ pies one year, $6. 

Five copi 8 one year, snd an exira copy to the person send- 
ing the club, muking six copies. $10 

Eight copies one year, en and ex.ra copy to the person sen¢ - 
ing the club. mak'ng nine ¢ pies, $15 

Eleven copies one year, and aa extra copy to the person 

& nding toe club, makimy tweive onpies, $20. 

€@™ The above Terms cin not be deviated from, no 
Matter how many are ordered, 
an money must all be sent at one time for any of the 

jabs, 

Ten and twelve cent etamps only received for fractional 
paris «f a dolar. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces who send for clubs 
Must remit 86 cen's ex'ra on every subscriber, to pay the 
American postage to the lines. Address 

L. A. GODEY, #23 Chestnut St. Phi'adel; hia, Pa. 





How ro cer A PATENT ; ASMALL 
Manna! ¢ maining full [Instructions to Inventors, and a Syn- 
opsisot Patent Law. Also, full purticulars concerning Parties 
Ent tea to Patents, Patentable Luventions, Noveity and 
Ulillity, Caveats, Examinations, Mod. is, Applications tor 
Parents, interfer: nces, Re-[ssues and Additional Improve- 
ments, Dirclaimers, Extensions, Assignments, Licenses, 
Fees, [nfrinzement, Foreign Pa'enta, Sale of Patent Rights, 
er, Price only 6 cen's. Sent prepaid, by first mail, to any 
Post-offlce, by FOWLER AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 


Broadway, New York. 
NYS yyy ~ o r 
') » Setpno’s AneiEsry Lec 
wubLsaf |) with Patent Elastic Anatomical Joints, Pat- 
sii 1H entes March 6, 1856. Also, SELPHO’S AR- 
\ ' TIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged 


\ that the wearer can open and sbut the fin- 
0D» gers, grasp, etc. Further iuformation on 








application at 24 Spring Street, New York. 
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Loox at THs !—Atmost Every- 


BODY is.ordering the PLOUGH, LOOM, and ANVIL 
That the rest may be as wise, and possess themselves of what 
we are bound, at apy cost to oarselvee, to make the Leading 
Industrial Journal of the times—the best for the Farmer, 
the Mechanic, and the Famity Circle—we make the follow- 
ing unprecedented liberal offer: 
Oar Kleventh Volume will commence with January, 1858 
—will run to January, 1859, and cont«m 768 large octavo 
pages, on fine paper, with new type. It will be is-ued with- 
in the first week of each month, in numbers of 64 pages 
each, dune up in the best magazine style. To ale who wil 
Svorward the movey fur thi colume, as single subscribers 
or in «lubs. we will send, gratuitousiy, the numbers of the 
current volume, from the time «f their f-rwarding, and 
one month previous, thus giving in two, thre, or four 
numbers, accurding to the time, to all who subscribe be- 
Sore January 
‘Trerms— $2 a year, in advance ; $1 59 to cluhs of four and 
upwards ; $1 for six months. Advertising, ten cents a line. 
For giving publicity to improved stock, agricuitural imple- 
ments, mechanical improvements. and like matters of een- 
eral interest, there is no other medium so good at the price. 
Liberol terms to perrons disp seq to act as agents for this 
work. Let us bear from them. Publishers wh: will insert 
thie, and send usa marked cooy of thar paper, xhall re- 
ceive our next vo lume, und ths revaining numbers of 
thee, in return. J. A. NaS, 
M. P. PARISH, 
7 Beekman Street, New York, Oct. 22, 1857. 
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Grorce A Prince & Co.’s In- 
PRoveD MeLopgons.—The oldest establishment in the Uni- 
ted States, employing two bundred men. aod finishing eighty 
instruments p-r week. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS have been flaished, and are now in use, 








Our latest improvement consists of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED SWELL, and all our Metoprons hereafter will be 
furnished with this attachment, without ertra charge. 

We shall dispose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell ; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture, 

- We have on file a large number of letters from the best 
judges of Music in the country, which epeak in flattering 
terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be happy to show on application. 

Our instraments have received the First Premrva wher- 
ever exhibited in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled, 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, 


Jan. tr. tf. and No. 87 Fulton Sireet, New York. 


Pranos, Metoprons, OreGans, 
ETC., ETC 
The Savscriber has for years been engaged in the pur- 
chase and sale of Pianos, Hurps, Me odeons, Guitars, 
Organs, Music, e'c,, and being a practical musician, has 








given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the man- 
ufucturers, and is thereby relieved from heavy rents and 
other expenses. Every instrument sold by him receives his 
reonal aitention, and is guaranteed not only as to quality, 
bat as being cheaper than it can be procured at any whole- 
sale house in America. A printed list of prices, accompa- 
nied by the most oeeerae references, a be sent, 
free of , to all parts of the world, en application to 
— “3 JAMES M. EDNEY, 
Jaly 12t. 56 John Street, New York. 


Patmer’s ArtiricraL Lec, MAn- 
ufactured at 878 Broadway, New York, and 
19 Green Street, Boston, Mass. The Pater 
Lee is without a rival, and is the only accredit- 
ed Leg in this country or in Europe. 

It is now used most satisfactorily by nearly 
8,000 persons of every ege and sex, ani in 
every employment. 

Thirty patiests are actively in the use of 
pairs of these limbs. 

Pamphlets sent gra‘is to all who apply to 

PALMER & CO. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How TO WRITE: 


A New Pocker MaAnvat or Composrrion anp Letrer 
Wrirtxe. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 
Busrness Lerrers, 
Famity Lerrers, 






Love Lerrers, 

Notes anp CaRDs, AND 
Frrenpiy Letrers, NEwspPaPer ARTICLES; 

or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 

country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 

pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How TO TALK; 


A New Pocker MANvAL oF ConVERSATION AND DEBATE. 

Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CoRRECTLY, 
CLEARLY, 
FLUENTLY, 
Forcrsiy, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND 
EFFECTIVELY ; 


In THE Snop, 

In toe Drawtne-Room, 

In Desatine Socrery, 

In THe LEGISLATURE, 

Art Pus.ic Mrettnes, 

On ALL Occasrons. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 

much useful matter on this subject in so small a space; 

and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 

Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


r ie 

How To BEHAVE; 
A New Pockxer Manvat or Repvsiican Eriqvetre anp 
Guive to Correct Persona, Hasirs, If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Ar Homer, As a Guest, 

On THE StREeEt, In CONVERSATION, 

At a Parry, At PLaces or AMUSEMENT, 

At Cuvurca, In TRAVELING, 

At TABLE, In THE Company or LADIES, 

As A Hos, In Courtsnip— 
This is the book you want. The New York Zvening 
Mirror pronouncés this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents ; 
in muslin, 50 cents, 


How TO bo BUSINESS: 


A New Pocxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide 
to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. It may be put 
down as indispensable— 

In tHe CountinG-Room, 

In Tue Store, 

In THE Suop, 

In tue Marker, 

On THE Farm, 

EVERYWHERE, 


For Tue CLerk, 

For tHe APPRENTICE, 
For tue Farmer-Boy, 
For tae Boox-AGent, 
For att Business MEN, 
For Everynopy. 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price 30 cents ; muslin, 50 cents. 


“How to Write,” « How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and « How to do Business,” In paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound In one large, handsome 
gilt volume, for $150. Address 

4" r ' aa 7, * ~ 
FowLEeER AND WELLS, 





ry > NY 7 

Tue PurenotocicaL ALMANAC, 
for 1858, Litustrated, is new ready. Price 6 cent, For sale 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, New 
York ; No. 142 Washington Street, Boston; No. 922 Chest- 
nut Sireet, Philadephia; and by all Newemen. 

Its valusbie contents should secure ita plece in every fam- 
ily. There are 88 «ngravings, includiog the Names of the 
Organs ; What is Phreoology ; The Human Brain; Lemuel 
G. White ; Howell Cobb ; Samuel Coit; Two Paihs o1 Life ; 
Horace Mann; Henry A. Wise; Anna Cora Mowatt; Elisha 
K. Kane; McKim the Marderer, and Norcross the Victim ; 
Kbenezer Meriam ; Intellect and Idiocy ; Ansup Burlingame; 
Oyrus W. Field; Prof. Morse ; Robert J. Walker; Erasius 
Palmer ; Currer Bell, and Gen. Wiliiam Walser, CO-+ptial 
lisenesses, with descriptions, are given, and the whole beau- 
tifully printed. Every family, and every store, shop, fxo- 
tory, office, hotel, snp, and steamer shouid be supplied with 
a copy. Agents, booksellers, and newsmen may sell hun- 
dreds and thousands. Getacopy. Only 6 cents. 
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AN EDITOR IN PRISON. 


James 0. BRaYMAN, one of the editors of the 
Chicago Democrat, was lately sentenced to four 
years’ hard labor in the Illinois penitentiary for 
stealing letters from the Post-office at Chicago. 
He was regarded as a man of unblemished char- 
acter, and as the soul of integrity and honor. He 
had no demands for money which his salary did 
not more than supply, and the motives for his 
thefts are a mystery to all who know him. He 
was, moreover, a very strict and exemplary mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, and spent his leisure in 
writing for religious papers. We suspect his 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness were large, and 
perhaps at times cravingly or insanely active. 

We take the following in relation to Mr. Bray- 
man from the Milwaukie Wisconsin, edited by 
Col. Cramer : 

“Wuy pip ne Comair Caime 
James 0. Brayman, now on trial in Chicago for 
larceny, is one of the most extraordinary that ever 
happened in any country. 
crime without a motive. 


?—The case of 


It seems, literally, a 
His habits were ab- 
stemious and frugal. He had a salary not only 
ample for his wants—but more than he used. He 
has been honest and honorable in every relation of 
life, and yet he has broken open letters, and taken 
the money therefrom. 

‘*In Buffalo he was regarded as one of the most 
honest and exemplary men in that great city. 
The only motive that we can imagine is that he 
thirst 
for gold, and could not restrain his volition when- 


may have possessed the miser’s insatiable 


ever he came within sight of the charm of money 
Up to the present time Mr. Brayman has been an 


f Out- 


exemplary member of the Baptist Church 
side of this act, his conduct has been that of an 
exemplary Christian in every respect.” 

The following is the testimony of the Buffalo 
Advertiser, in the office of which he was once em- 
ployed : 

* During his engagement with us we were often 
puzzled by the traits of character he exhibited. 
Without exhibiting abilities of a high order, he 
could do a great many things well, and it seemed 
to be a matter of entire indifference to him what- 
As a doer of all work, 
his services were very valuable. 


ever he was assigned to do 
His taciturnity 
was remarkable, and it was the hardest thing in 
the world to keep up any conversation with him. 
We never knew him to laugh heartily, nor to ex- 
press any strong likes or dislikes for men or things; 
in fact, he seemed utterly without passion of any 
kind, except for work. One peculiarity he had 
that sometimes gave us no little annoyance. That 
was the habit of tucking away in the queerest 
places pieces of manuscript and slips cut from ex- 
changes, such as usually litter an editor's table, 
so that they could be found by nobody but him- 
self. A phrenologist would say Secretiveness was 
his largest organ. In his personal habits he was 
singularly abstemious and frugal, and allowed 
himself none of the ordinary amusements of so- 
ciety beyond intercourse with those composing the 
limited circle in which he knew.” 

Brayman having pleaded guilty to the charge, 
the Chicago Tribune remarks 

** It is the intention of his counsel thereupon to 
move an arrest of sentence on the ground of in- 


sanity. It is intended to be shown that the pris- 
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oner has 8 monomania for small pilfering. Evi- 
dence will be adduced to establish his blameless 
character in all the relations of life except in re- 
spect of one infirmity—that of taking small sums 
of money belonging to others, without motive. It 
will be shown that he has executed various im- 
portant trusts with scrupulous honesty, and prob- 
ably instances of petty theft will be adduced other 
than that mentioned in the indictment to establish 
a defect in the mental constitution of the prisoner. 
It will be remembered that the defense of Hunt- 
ington, the New York forger, was based on a pre- 
sumed aberration of this sort.” 





TO WESTERN PEOPLE. 


[I~ this season when poverty pinches and win- 
ter stares the poor and unemployed in the face, 
we copy the following from a circular issued with 
a view to benefit those in the East who want em- 
ployment and those at the West who need help. 
We approve the plan, and have confidence in its 
managers.—Eps. Jour. } 

It has long been the greatest complaint with 
housekeepers at the West, that sufficient female 
help could not be obtained. There are now in 
our city thousands of industrious, sober girls, of 
good character, who are thrown entirely out of 
employment. Many of these are desirous of going 
to the West and becoming house-servants or do- 
mestics. 

The difficulty has hitherto been to find some re- 
sponsible medium to connect those without work 
and those wanting work done. The Children’s 
Aid Society has determined—though the effort is 
somewhat out of its usual field—to attempt during 
this season to connect this supply and demand. 
To do this, and to aid these thousands of poor girls, 
the West must also lend a hand. Those applying 
must send the fares as far as they are able; in all 
cases the Society will return the money, if no girl 
is found to answer in general the description for- 
warded. 

The applications inclosing fares will always be 
attended to first. There will be an understanding, 
and, if possible, a written agreement with each 
girl, that her fare is to be deducted from her 
wages. 

Parties applying will state exactly their wants, 
the wages offered, their town, county, and State, 
and the cheapest and best way of reaching the 
place. References from the clergyman, magis- 
trate, or other responsible persons of the town, 
will in all cases be demanded. It will be the en- 
deavor of the Society to send out none but girls 
with good references, and who are represented to 
be of good character. 

All letters must be addressed to Branch Office, 
Children’s Aid Society, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. C. L. Brace, Secretary. 





Maw WorRIep By n1s own Doc.—On Sunday, 
about twelve o’clock, Mr. Lyle Brookover, of 
Waynes Township, in this county, while his family 
were at church, took two small boys, his sons, 
and went into the woods, accompanied by a young 
dog. When they got to the woods they discovered 
that an old dog, which had been with the family 
eight or ten years, followed them. Mr. B. ordered 
the dog to go home, and took up a stick to drive 
him ; but when he struck the dog, the latter made 
at his throat, but failing to reach it caught his 
hand and mangled it badly, while Mr. B. was en- 
deavoring to choke him off with the other hand. 
In the fight the young dog came to the aid of his 
master, and the old dog then, for a moment, 
turned upon the young one, but came immedi- 





ately back upon Mr. B, thus mangling his hands 
and arms to a horrible degree. Once in the dif. 
ficulty Mr. B. escaped from the dog, and tried to 
climb a tree; but the dog caught him by the leg 
and pulled him down again, and kept worrying 
him as they both worked their way toward home, 
until finally Mr. B. succeeded in climbing upon a 
high fence beyond the dog’s reach. The dog then 
went home by the road, and Mr. B. crossed the 
field; but, upon arriving at the house, the dog 
met him again. He, however, by closing the 
yard- gate quickly, escaped almost exhausted into 
the house. Dr. Moorehead, of this city, has been 
closely attending to the case, and reports the 
patient as improving.— Zanesville Aurora. 

[This is undoubtedly a clear case of po jeal- 
ousy. The old dog could not endure to be super- 
seded by the new candidate, and thus resisted in 
the only way he was capable of doing. To be 
driven back, and left at home from the sports of 
the woods to which he had been accustomed, and 
to see the young intruder petted, fondled, and 
preferred, was too much for the old dog, and he 
became at first jealous, and then enraged. Can 
this savage attack on his master be accounted for 
on any other or more reasonable hypothesis /— 
Eps. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. } 


Buniep Treasure Cominc to Lignur.—The 
Peninsular (Del.) /Vews says: ‘“‘ The people of 
the lower part of Sussex continue to pick up silver 
coins along the coast. A friend informs us that, 
according to the best information he can collect, 
there have been from eight to nine thousand dol- 
lars collected altogether. The coin dates as far 
down as 1718, and is circulated all over Baltimore 
Hundred. The prevailing opinion is that it is the 
money which was buried by Gibbs and Walmsley, 
the two notorious pirates, who, after conviction, 
confessed that they buried money in the sand in 
that neighborhood.” 

[The heads of these two pirates, who were hung 
in New York, may now be seen in the Phreno- 
logical Cabinet of Fowter anv WELLS. 


Sieep.—There is no fact more clearly estab- 
lished in the physiology of man than this, that the 
brain expends its energies and itself during the 
hours of wakefulness, and these are recuperated 
during sleep; if the recuperation does not equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers—-this is insan- 
ity. Thus it is that, in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping, always died raving ma- 
niacs; thus it is also that those who starve t 
death become insane; the brain is not nourished, 
and they can not sleep. The practical inferences 
are three—Ist. Those who think most, who do most 
brain work, require most sleep. 2d. That time 
saved from necessary sleep is infallibly destructive 
to the mind, body, and estate. 3d. Give y 
your children, your servants, give all that are 
under you, the fullest amount of sleep they will 
take by compelling them to go to bed at some reg- 
ularly early hour, and to rise in the morning the 
moment they awake; and within a fortnight, na 
ture, with almost the regularity of the rising Sum, 
will unloose the bonds of sleep the moment eno 
repose has been secured for the wants of the sy* 
tem. This is the only safe and sufficient rule; 
and as to the question, how much sleep any one 
requires, each must be a rule for himself; 
Nature will never fail to write it out to the obsert 
er under the regulation just given. 
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